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THE WEEK. 


It is impossible to sum up with any approach to 
authority the result of the week’s work at Portsmouth. 
Every day brings some new rumour, and one corre- 
spondent or another, representing one of the two 
parties, describes his client as implacable and uncom- 
promising on some important particular. All that can 
be said at present is that the negotiations have not 
been broken off and that it is clear that neither party 
wishes to be thought averse to peace. M. Witte is most 
studious to give the impression that he is pacific. 
Whatever the result of the negotiations, we suspect 
that this supple diplomatist has considerably improved 
Russia’s position in America. His proposal for pub- 
licity is generally regarded as a bid for American 
favour. The intervention of outsiders in such contro- 
versies as that which was started about the bona fides 
of this proposal can serve no useful purpose and cannot 
be governed by anything less uncertain than guesses at 
facts and motives. The interest of the world is peace 
and not a rivalry in pushing the credit of the two 
belligerents. 





THE procedure that has been followed certainly 
suggests that the envoys wish to give the negotiations 
as long a life as possible. When they reached a real 
and apparently insuperable obstacle they turned aside 
to discuss some more amenable proposition. In 
this way the real difficulties of the Conference 
have been concentrated for treatment in the 
later stages, and the envoys have meanwhile 
been able to arrive at an agreement on several 
points. The questions that have been decided are 
summarised in Friday’s papers. They include the 
future status of Korea, the evacuation of Manchuria, 
its restoration to China, and arrangements for its 
future use; the surrender of Port Arthur, Dalny, 
Liao Tung Peninsula, and the Blonde and Elliott 
Islands; the allocation to China of the section of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway which connects Khar- 
bin with Dalny and Port Arthur, and the status of 
the latitudinal portion of the railway. It is not an 
unsatisfactory week’s work to have settled a number of 
questions which, if less controversial than those that 
remain, provided ample opportunity for long and com- 
plicated discussion. 





THE questions that remain are of course the real 
trouble of the situation. They are (1) the cession of 
Sakhalien; (2) indemnity or, as it is wisely called, re- 
imbursement ; (3) the surrender of Russia’s interned 
warships ; (4) the limitation of Russia’s naval forces in 
the Far East. There is further a question of granting 
certain fishing rights on the Siberian coast to Japanese 
subjects. It is round these questions that fierce dis- 
cussion is raging inthe newspapers, thoughsomeof them 
are questions of pride rather than of vital interest. 
Sakhalien, for example, is only a penal settlement for 
Russia, and neither Russia nor Japan has any real 
strategical need of it. To insist on a reimbursement 
again may be a costly proceeding, for the longer 
the war goes on the more expensive it will become to 
Japan in proportion to its cost to Russia. Limitations of 
naval forces are diplomatic safeguards which count 
for very little in real crises. It is difficult, therefore, 
to see what either party has to gain by an excessive 
obstinacy. Japan, it is argued, is entitled to the fruits 


of victory, but it is not always prudent to exact every- 
thing that you think is due to you. 

Tue result of the plebiscitein Norway must have 
been a surprise even to the Norwegian Government. 
The votes given in favour of dissolving the Union 
were 368,200 ; those against, 184. At the last General 
Election there were 236,641 votes polled. The number 
of persons who voted in this plebiscite was 84°87 per 
cent. of the total number of electors, and it is appa- 
rently believed that half of the remaining 15 per cent. 
had become disqualified. From every point of view it 
is an advantage that the result has been so over- 
whelming ; a result almost more striking than those 
votes which decided the Union of Italy, of which all 
the public-spirited Italian towns keep the record 
proudly inscribed on the Palazzo Publico. Norway has 
every reason to rejoice that she complied with 
Sweden’s request for a referendum. Negotiations 
will now proceed without delay. Sweden made a 
referendum one condition of the discussion of separa- 
tion. The second condition, that Norway shouldmake 
representations, will now be promptly fulfilled, and 
there ought to be no insuperable difficulty about an 
agreement on the question of fortifications. It is of 
importance to all Europe that the settlement should be 
prompt and that it should be cordial. 

WE can scarcely believe that after the great conces- 
sions made by the French Government the German 
Government will commit a breach of faith by taking 
advantage of the activity of her agent, Count von Tat- 
tenbach, whose bargain with the Sultan for a German 
loan is certainly a violation of the understanding into 
which the two Governments entered last month. But 
the situation is undoubtedly a grave one, and the Note 
published by the French Government on Thursday, 
recailing the facts, shows that it caused some serious 
concern at the Quai D’Orsay. The two Governments 
agreed to refer the question of Morocco reforms to a 
conference, and while the arrangements were in pro- 
gress the German Agent tried to steal a march on 
French diplomacy by offering a loan to the Sultan. It 
is the duty of England to stand by the French Govern- 
ment in its difficulties, and to treat them with the com- 
posure which France herself has shown. 





Mr. Bryce has written a sensible letter to the 
editor of Die Nation which ought to disperse 
a good many foolish and dangerous illusions. It 
would indeed be difficult, as Mr. Bryce says, to 
imagine how anyone could harbour the crazy idea that 
England, or any English party, or any set of English- 
men outside Bedlam presumed to contest Germany’s 
right to build as many battleships as she likes. This 
wild notion has apparently entered some heads in 
Germany, for a distinguished editor thought it worth 
while to ask Mr. Bryce whether any Englishmen did 
in fact make such aclaim. Mr. Bryce was of course 
able to assure him that this belief was quite ground- 
less and also that the idea of using force as a means of 
meeting commercial competition was completely foreign 
to British Liberalism. Rumours of this sort are of 
course an inevitable bye-product of the newspaper war- 
fare of nations. When all discussion of public questions 
is governed by passion or suspicion it is bound to de- 
generate into recriminations. It is all the more impor- 
tant that public men should do what they can to 
counteract the violent and hasty impressions that less 
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responsible persons excite. Mr. Bryce, who enjoys in 
Germany the kind of fame that Mr. Morley enjoys 
in France, is the best possible interpreter of the equal 
mind which we are convinced the great majority of 
Englishmen have preserved amid all the bad excite- 
ments of the last few months. 





Tue last of the ceremonies to celebrate the visit 
of the French fleet was the most striking of all. On 
Saturday Admiral Caillard and some 130 of the officers 
were entertained at lunch in Westminster Hall. The 
Lord Chancellor spoke briefly in French ; the Speaker, 
Mr. Balfour, who proposed the French fleet, and Mr. 
Morley, who replied for the Houses of Parliament, 
spoke in English. Admiral Caillard and Admiral Leygue 
spoke for the guests. As Mr. Morley _ said, 
the occasion was unique, for it was the first time 
that the House of Commons had _ entertained 
guests in Westminster Hall. The speeches were 
happy rather than striking. Mr. Balfour’s speech was 
admirably delivered, but it was a little commonplace. 
It was marked, however, by a conspicuous emphasis 
on the peaceful significance of this imposing demon- 
stration. Mr. Morley’s speech was more distin- 
guished in respect to pbrases and ideas, but its effect 
was almost totally lost by a failure of voice. Mr. 
Balfour said that the two nations remembered not 
so much the causes of their quarrels as the heroism 
with which they had been conducted. Mr. Morley 
quoted the saying of Henry IV., that Elizabeth’s 
irreconcilable enemies were his irreconcilable enemies, 
and added, amid general cheering, that no nation 
ought to consider its enemies irreconcilable. The 
success of the ceremony was complete ; and it has left 
the most vivid impressions on the minds of both 
nations. Poa 

THOsE who derive their knowledge of Germany 
from the news columns of the Tory Press would 
imagine that the one concern of the people of Germany 
at the present time 1s how to build a fleet capable of con- 
testing with England the supremacy of the seas. Asa 
matter of fact the principal concern of 56 out of the 60 
millions who inhabit Germany is the price of meat. The 
new tariff which was devised to protect the landowners 
against foreign competition has now been in force for 
some months. At the time of its adoption we 
described some of its main features and drew special 
attention to the greatly increased duties on 
meat, corn, and other agricultural produce. The 
Liberals and Social Democrats who resisted were 
assured, as Mr. Chamberlain assures us, that there 
would be no serious addition to price. What was 
desired was merely to make Germans independent of 
the foreigner. The result of the tariff is best presented 
in the following table which the Free Trader, in the 
course of an admirable article, reproduces from official 
statistics. According to these statistics the wholesale 
price of pigs (live weight) per 2 cwt. in three great 
towns have moved upwards as follows during the last 
three summers : 

June, 1903. Jute, 1904. June, 1905. 
(in shiilings.) (in shillings.) (inshillings.) 
ne 92 aoe 94 ate 125 


Berlin 
Hamburg... 97 100 128 
Munich 103 104 139 


These figures tell their own tale. There is a ‘‘ Fleisch- 
not,” or meat famine, all over Germany. A corre- 
spondent of the Morning Leader writes this week from 
Berlin that many butchers’ shops are already empty in 
the poorer parts of the capital. The Butchers’ Gaselte 
of Berlin declares that unless the Government can 
reduce the price of pork the Social Democratic move- 
ment will become very formidable. The hunger cure 
is at work in Germany, and we may predict that 
‘* scientific Protection ” will soon receive its death blow. 
We should advise any Liberal candidate whose seat is 


not quite safe to send two or three trustworthy persons 
from his constituency to see these things for them. 
selves, and to report on the beef, mutton, pork, and 
horse butchers’ shops in any large town of Germany. 
TuHeE threatened cotton strike in Lancashire has 
been averted at the last moment. A little after eleven 
o’clock on Thursday night an agreement was come to 
by the representatives of the employers and workmen 
sitting in conference in the Manchester Town Hall to 
the effect that the workmen are to have a bonus addi- 
tion to their wages of 5 per cent. for twelve weeks 
beginning on the first pay-day in September, at the end 
of which time the bonus is to cease and the present rate 
of wages is to continue until March 1, 1906, after 
which date either side may take whatever action it 
thinks fit with regard to wages. It is also agreed 
that 


the joint committee meet as soon as 
possible to frame some scheme for the auto- 
matic regulation of wages in the future. The 


arrangement, therefore, is a compromise; but it is 
none the less welcome for that, since a compromise was 
made necessary, if there was to be any agreement at 
all, by the circumstances of the case. That both parties 
should be ready to compromise, and, further, that they 
should be anxious to arrive at a scheme which will 
prevent such disputes in the future, is the best feature 
of allin the arrangement. The Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester, Sir Thomas Shann, has played a most im- 
portant part as a peacemaker, and he is to be warmly 
congratulated upon the success of his efforts. 

Tue Army Council have very wisely not waited 
for the report of the Royal Commission to issue new 
regulations dealing with the sale of army stores. The 
only circumstances, these regulations state, in which 
it is permissible to dispose of army stores, &c., without 
previous reference to the War Office, are specifically 
laid downin Army Regulations. Warlike stores or 
serviceable uniform clothing are not in any case to be 
disposed of without previous War Office sanction. In 
certain circumstances, such as the conclusion of 
hostilities, &c., the general officer in chief command is 
to report the stocks of stores existing and to recom- 
mend to the Army Council what quantities should be 
sold, with a full explanation of all essential facts. In 
arranging for the quantities to be sold, the future 
wants of the troops are to be carefully considered. 
Repurchase of goods sold should only be made under 
the most exceptional circumstances and with the ex- 
press sanction of the officer commanding in chief, who 
must in such case report the repurchase at once to the 
War Office. Stores, &c., are as a rule to be sold by 
auction or open competitive tender. Only firms of the 
highest standing are to be employed as auctioneers, 
and no sales by private treaty are to be made without 
leave of the officer commanding in chief. No one in 
the service of the Crown is to be allowed to purchase 
army stores, &c., except as provided in the regula- 
tions. These rules, it will be seen, are very drastic, 
and should do more to allay the general uneasiness on 
the subject than any official assurances or apologies, 
for they should make it impossible for scandals to 
occur in future without direct disobedience to them. 

As we drew attention some weeks ago to an 
article in the Dazly Chronicle on the abuses of Chinese 
labour written by a Chinaman named Tse Tsi Shan, 
we think it only right to call attention to Mr. Lyttelton’s 
answer to Mr. R. Bell, M.P., on the subject of the 
statements made in that article. Mr. Lyttelton gives 


an extract from a letter written by Tse Tsi Shan to the 
managing director of the East Rand Mines in which 
he says that if the directors of the mine think it 
worth their while to stop him from speaking on the 
matter he is willing to 
cettainly appears from 


consider their offer. It 
this that Tse Tsi Shan 
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was attempting blackmail, and we think, there- 
fore, that Mr. Lyttelton does right to disregard all 
statements made on his authority alone. At the same 
time there can be no doubt that the Dazly Chronicle was 
justified in publishing Tse Tsi Shan’s article, for his 
evidence is far from standing alone. The case against 
Chinese labour does not rest on the credibility of one 
Chinaman. There are many facts resting on far better 
authority than his which call for the searching investi- 
gation which Mr. Lyttelton says he is always ready to 
make into any statements resting on any credible 
support. For instance, a telegram from Pretoria pub- 
lished on Friday states that a Boer farmer has 
been murdered and his wife and two children 
injured at Bronkhorst Spruit, and that the survivors 
state that the assailants were Chinamen, who were, 
presumably, deserters from the mines. This kind of 
incident provides its own comment upon Chinese 
labour, and such incidents may be expected to grow 
more frequent so long as the present conditions con- 
tinue. 





On Tuesday, Professor G. H. Darwin delivered at 
Capetown the first part of his address as President of 
the British Association. Its character reminds us that 
owing to recent discoveries interest has shifted back 
from biology to physics. Clark-Maxwell suspected 
that the atoms were ‘‘ manufactured articles”; Pro- 
fessor Darwin affirms that this suspicion has been 
verified. He suggests that there has been a struggle 
for existence in nature commonly called inorganic and 
that the atom is a system formed by the interaction of 
a'great number of corpuscles, each of which is the 
carrier of an electric charge. In nature there has been 
a process by which the more coherent of these systems 
have survived, while through the pressure of compe- 
tition those atoms, which have least coherency 
or stability, are always breaking up into their 
units. Thus the ‘‘elements” of chemistry are only 
stable so far as their atoms can set dissolution 
at defiance. It would thus appear that chemistry 
represents a later and more concrete stage in the 
secular process than electricity, and that in a way the 
“atom” may stand to the ‘‘cell” as the ‘‘ion” to 
the atom. Professor Darwin compared (1) the atom, 
as a system, with a social organism, and again (2) 
the ‘“‘element” with a ‘‘species” as being mutable. 
There seems a little risk of confusion here; perhaps 
the distinction is like that between ‘‘ Switzerland” and 
democracy in the abstract. The summary of these 
discoveries suggests that reality is a scale of individuals, 
and that from stage to stage the humbler individuals 
by their interactions give the physical basis for the 
next higher individual. There seems to have been 
much in the speculations of Leibnitz about the monad 
and the microcosm. 





IT is interesting and encouraging to find how men 
of science are more and more becoming social re- 
formers, not from any vagueand irritablesentimentality, 
but simply from a wholesome kind of horticultural 
desire to see men well grown and nourished. Sir 
James Crichton Browne, for instance, in his presiden- 
tial address on Thursday at the opening of the Sani- 
tary Inspectors’ Conference, speaking of physical 
deterioration, said that he hoped the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed to inquire into the working of the 
Poor Law would inquire also into the best means 
of dealing with incipient pauperism, that is to say, 
with all the diseases of our present social life. He 
dealt at length with the housing problem and pointed 
Out the advantages of country compared with town 
life. Town life at its worst, he said, was utterly 
demoralising. If London went on growing at the 
nineteenth-century rate and under nineteenth-century 
conditions it would dry up the reservoirs of strength 
in the population, and leave an immense proletariat of 


inferior quality and without commanders. The 
inference from his words is obvious. We need a series 
of reforms that will make the country more attractive 
to the working classes than the town. And unless we 
carry these reforms we shall be left with a proletariat 
such as he describes—a proletariat incapable of working 
out their own salvation and caring for nothing but 
panem ac circenses, which the empire willcertainly not 
provide for them. This is the lesson which science en- 
forces on us now, and it is a lesson which must be 
learnt at once. a 

Tue Academy have taken their time to make any 
answer to the recommendations of the Committee on the 
Chantrey Trust ; but they have at last issued a memo- 
randum on the subject, in which they say that they do 
not accept all the conclusions of the Committee but are 
anxious to meet its suggestions. The appointment of 
a purchasing committee of three recommended by the 
Committee is, they say, in contravention of Chantrey’s 
will, and also open to other objections. It would not, 
they think, be broader in its views than the whole 
council of ten, or more impartial. This, of course, is 
a matter of opinion. It is certain that the council has 
been tried and found wanting, and general experience 
in such matters goes to prove that a body of three 
men can buy better than one of ten. The 
Academy further say that a committee of three would 
have to consist of two painters and one sculptor, 
‘Cand might consequently fail to command the confi- 
dence ot the general body of painters and sculptors.” 
It is difficult to see why. But that is by the way. 
They propose to appoint two or more sub-committees 
of not more than three members of the Royal Academy, 
each consisting of painters and sculptors alone, to 
report on and recommend purchases, the power of pur- 
chase remaining with the council. There is not much to 
object to in the proposal, provided the Academy really 
desire improvement. It remains to be seen, however, 
whether they do so or whether their object is merely 
to make a show of reform, and to proceed as before. 
This can only be decided by their future purchases. 


Sir Martin Conway has written to the 7imes to 
protest against the manner in which the beauties of 
Switzerland are being spoilt by ‘‘the building of 
hotels, the making of railroads, the enclosure of water- 
falls, and so forth.” His feelings on the subject will 
be shared by most people who goto the more accessible 
parts of Switzerland; but, as he says, the damage has 
been done in the supposed interest of tourists. That 
is to say most of it consists of accommodation and 
conveniences for the crowds who go to Switzerland in 
increasing numbers every year. The same thing, we 
may add, is happening in Surrey and other counties 
near London, and with even more effect, for Swiss 
scenery is too vast to be utterly spoilt by the works 
of man, while a single hideous hotel planted on 
a Surrey heath is enough to destroy all its 
mystery and beauty. A beautiful and accessible country 
is sure to attract crowds, and the crowds in one way 
or another are sure to injure its beauty. Sir Martin 
Conway calls it a striking instance of killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs; and indeed one might 
suppose that no goose would be goose enough to go 
to the most damaged parts of Switzerland. But it is 
not so. Tourists like to crowd together and to 
imagine that they are in Blackpool on the shores of 
Lake Leman ; and so long as they are pleased with 
large hotels and funicular railways, those eyesores will 
continue to be made. Meanwhile Sir Martin Conway 
draws attention to the existence of ‘‘ A League for the 
preservation of the beauty of Switzerland,” which has 
been started in Switzerland itself of all countries. We 
hope that it may do something to mitigate the supply 
of modern conveniences among the mountains, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FRANCE. 


R. MORLEY has been taken to task for an ex- 
pression that he let drop on Saturday. He 
said that Englishmen and Frenchmen were taking part 
in the celebrations in Westminster Hall in the spirit 
that a great French sailor desired to see at the Vienna 
Congress, the spirit of good Europeans. It has been 
suggested that this is to give too tight and narrow a 
scope to the sympathies of both countries as though to 
qualify good by European is to turn what is an adjective 
of praise into an adjective of undue limitation. There 
have been several persons, for example, who have 
earned the discriminating verdict passed by one of his 
countrymen on aneminent Scotsman of the seventeenth 
century: ‘‘ He isabad Christian but a good Protestant.” 
Similarly, according to some critics, a good European 
is aman who shuts his sympathies on the wants and 
affections of races outside Europe, and whose attach- 
ment to Europe is ef the nature of a selfish and ex- 
clusive prejudice. It was all very well, it is argued, to 
be a good European in 1815, but since those days new 
countries have risen, with new claims on our conside- 
ration and respect, and to be a good European to-day 
means to slight or ignore them. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Morley’s remark pointed 
what is precisely the most significant feature in these 
recent proceedings. The really important fact in this 
profoundchange in our relationsis that it marks the end 
of a period of mischievous isolation. The Imperialist 
movement became a Separatist movement. It was a 
violent rejection of our rights and duties in respect to 
the common interests and culture of Europe. For 
several years it was thought and believed that the 
meaning of liberty was an Anglo-Saxon secret, and that 
the boundaries of the English language were the 
boundaries of freedom and of reasonable civilisation. 
It sounds grotesque enough to-day, but anyone who 
takes the trouble to look back to the things that were 
spoken or written three or four years ago will find that 
this is no exaggerated version. We gloried in what 
we called our splendid isolation, and our official poets 
expressed in vigorous lines the contempt in which we 
heid foreign peoples, their habits, their ideas, their 
pusillanimous envy of our greatness, their military 
incapacity. This flood of enthusiasm swept us 
out of Europe, but into a backwater, not into 
a larger stream. It did not mean that in range of 
ideas and outlook we excelled the schemers and intri- 
guers of the Peace of Vienna but that our ideas and 
outlook were too limited to embrace Europe. Macaulay 
said of Charles II. that it was possible to be below 
flattery as well as to be above it. We proved that it 
is possible to cultivate a state of mind in which Europe 
was not too small but too large a world for our sym- 
pathies and affections. 

This fantastic phase has passed with many other 
symptoms of Imperialism, and the nation has emerged 
from it into its older and more reasonable mind. The 
change itself has come about not from some great com- 
motion or spontaneous revolution of temper but from 
the fact that the throne is occupied by a King who has 
always hada special liking for France. But it would have 
been impossible without a real transformation of feeling, 
and the King when he paid his cordial visit to President 
Loubet was really interpreting the revival of Liberalism. 
For the French enzen/e is historically and spiritually a 


Liberal policy. When Mr. Morley said eight years ago 
that the test of a good foreign policy was our relation. 
ship with France, and when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman said six years ago that the growth of a 
suspicious spirit between the two peoples would be the 
greatest calamity that could happen, they were merely 
carrying on a tradition of Liberal policy that was a cen- 
tury old. Ifa Liberal Government had been in office two 
years ago, our relations with France would have been 
as cordial as they are to-day. When that Government 
comes into office to-morrow those relations will not 
suffer. It is the existing Government and not the 
Liberal Party that has changed its tone to France, 


But when we say that the French entenfe is histo- 
rically and spiritually a Liberal policy we mean more 
than any formal convention. The French endenfe im- 
plies the revival of French influence, a brisker and more 
generous commerce in ideas and sympathies between 
the two nations, an enlightening and enlarging atmos- 
phere inthe midst of our besetting provincialism. And 
French influence is a Liberal influence, and the particular 
qualities of the French mind make it the most salutary 
of all influences on a nation with our characteristics. 
Liberalism has found an inspiration in France as Impe- 
rialism has found an example in Germany. The differ- 
ence was well illustrated during the Boer War. 
The editor of the Quarterly Review invited two 
distinguished writers—one French, one German— 
to discuss the reasons of the hostility with which we 
were regarded in tho-e countries. The German 
editor said we were discourteous to Germany, that 
Mr. Gladstone did not appreciate Bismarck, and that 
we had consistently made things difficult for her. 
The French editor said that the principle of nation- 
ality was an integral and fundamental part of 
Western Liberalism, and that the destruction of a 
small nation was a crime against the newly-won rights 
of peoples and the conscience of Europe. The great 
reaction from English Liberalism was marked by a 
weary and fatigued despair of Liberal ideas. It became 
the fashion to regard France and Italy as exhausted 
experiments, to disparage the facts of Latin equality, 
to see nothing but failure in the undistinguished life 
of the French democracy. These were the faded 
flowers cf a Liberalism that had lost its bloom and 
colour, an early Victorian fashion that had had its 
dismal day. If the Liberal nations were a warning of 
the fate of Liberal ideas, the Imperialists found in 
German thought and diplomacy a model of suc- 
cessful organisation. Mr. Hobhouse has traced in his 
book on Democracy and Reaction the influence of German 
idealism on English thought and on German politics. 
Bismarck applied Hegelianism to the conduct of the 
State, and English thinkers came to admire not only 
Hegel’s philosophy but Bismarck’s practical ethics, 
although, as» Mr. Hobhouse points out, Bismarck’s 
career was sterilising all that was fruitful in German 
life, and the Army and the Empire have brought no 
succession to the great literature and the great 
philosophy of the Germany that Bismarck made omni- 
potent. It was from these sources that British 
Imperialism drew its inspiration. The England that 


rejoices in the friendship of France and resumes its 
earlier habits of intercourse is an England that has re- 
nounced those rude ways of force and tyranny of which 
Imperialism tried to make a consistent principle. 
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THE NATION AND THE UNIVERSITY. 


IR RICHARD JEBB gave a fine and stimulating 
address to the British Association on Wednesday 
on the subject of University Education and the National 
Life, in the course of which he corrected a good many 
false and demoralising notions about the uses of 
Universities. There is a constant tendency to regard 
education not as the chief of the arts but as the maid 
of all work ; to think that its only purpose is to prepare 
boys and girls not for life but for trades and occupa- 
tions. Technical education threatened at one time to 
become a reactionary institution, limiting and defeat- 
ing all the larger objects of schools and colleges. For- 
tunately this danger if not averted has at least declined, 
partly from the fuller experience of foreign countries, 
partly, it is to be hoped, from the influence of a more 
enlightened view of what education means. At one time 
it was the fashion to suppose that the great industrial 
successes of other countries were due to the excellence 
of their technical schools; but a closer examination 
dislodged this dangerous superstition and showed that 
the technical schools of Germany would be wasted 
without an excellent general education, or, again, that 
the remarkable versatility which has given Danish 
agriculture its world-wide fame is due not to technical 
schools alone but to asound generaleducation. It is ob- 
viously of the first importance that at a time when 
Universities are multiplying fast the relation of specialist 
teaching to general culture should be clearly grasped. 
The meaning of a University is to be learnt not from 
its name, for, as Mr. Rashdall has shown, Universitas 
merely meant a corporation, or body of persons asso- 
ciated for study, but from its history. Universities have 
often been famous in one particular faculty, but 
it has been of their essence that they were more than 
one faculty. Bologna, as Sir Richard Jebb reminded 
his hearers, was distinguished for law, and the Univer- 
sity of Paris is famous for its great encounters in theo- 
logy with the Popes 
There is no reason why Universities should not 
devote themselves to particular sciences and arts, but 
there is every reason why they should beware of teach- 
ing only the science and art that bear a direct relation 
to the necessities of their neighbourhood, for then they 
cease to be Universities. Sir Richard Jebb quoted Dr. 
Newman’s definition of liberal education, ‘‘ the process 
of training, by which the intellect, instead of being 
formed or sacrificed to some particular or accidental 
purpose, some specific trade or profession, or study or 
Science, is disciplined for its own sake, for the perception 
of its own proper object, and for its own highest cul- 
ture.” Thisliberal educationis the mark of the University. 
“It belongs,” said Sir RichardJebb, “to the spirit 
of such teaching that it should nourish and sustain 
ideals, anda University can do nothing better for its 
sons than that: a vision of the ideal guards 
monotony of work from becoming monotony of life.’ 
The University should surround its students with this 
liberal atmosphere, and because it can do this it is 
important that its specialised training should be 
efficient. If the University has a good faculty of law, 
Or medicine, or engineering, or agriculture, it means 
that young men who wish to take advantage of those 
Opportunities of specialised training are brought into 
touch with the wider influences of the University as well. 
But Sir Richard Jebb was not speaking merely 


of Universities, but of Universities in relation 
to national life. What is the place of the old 
English universities in the national life? There 
was a time in English history when the answer would 
have been that they were institutions for teaching the 
people of England. The University Commissioners said 
that in the reign of Henry III. Oxford was the chief 
charity school for the poor. Even Pembroke College, 
founded in the 17th century, was founded for ‘‘pauperes 
ac indigentes.” If such a question were asked 
about the Scottish Universities at this moment it would 
be replied that their students and graduates were to be 
found in the humblest and meanest homes in the 
villages ofScotland. But the old English Universitiesare 
today alien and strangetothe common peopleof England, 
for they are the institutions of the governing classes. 
Ifa man comes from the society of labourers or 
working men to Oxford his coming means that he has 
left that society. The way that Oxford aids the mental 
cultivation of England is to develop the minds of the 
people who govern England, administer her depen- 
dencies, and man her vicaragesand professions. Is thata 
sufficient purpose for a University of the great traditions 
of Oxford, and the great endowments that were given to 
make learning accessible to the few? Or is it a satis- 
factory society in which the common life of the country 
and all the institutions that are not the institutions o 
the governing classes are cut off from these great 
centres? Oxford has gone through two great phases. 
At one time she was like all medizval Universities, a 
centre of learning frequented by students from all parts 
of the world. In the fifteenth century her character 
changed and she developed into a national University. 
Her foreign students declined, but Englishmen 
of all ranks came to her to be taught. As time went 
on the Universities that were originally the resources of 
the poor became the monopolies of the rich. In the 
nineteenth century a serious effort was made to arrest 
this tendency in Oxford. That effort has been a failure. 
The Commissioners who inquired into the state of 
Oxford in 1852 thought that they had found the way of 
throwing the doors open to the poor. They found that 
colleges which were originally eleemosynary institu- 
tions, founded for the purposes of a common life and 
generally inspired by a religious motive, had been 
alienated from their original objects, and were in fact 
a means of making Oxford life more expensive and 
therefore less accessible to the nation. Dr. Temple, in 
his evidence before the Commission, suggested 
that fellowships, originally eleemosynary in their 
intentions and now _ prizes or _ perquisites of 
Oxford life, should be reduced, and the pro- 
ceeds of the suppressed fellowships should be 
applied to the creation of affiliated halls where students 
could find cheap board and lodging. The Commissioners 
rejected this suggestion, but they made alternative 
suggestions which they thought would succeed in their 
object. They suggested that the University, now over- 
shadowed by the colleges and virtually absorbed in 
them, should recover something of her old indepen- 
dent and important life. They proposed that under- 
graduates should be able to be members of the Univer- 
sity without being members of any college or hall, and 
that in place of the old benefactions and endowments, 
applied to scholarships and fellowships for particular 
localities and families and schools, there should be a 
number of open scholarships. By this means they 
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proposed to do two things: to bring the expenses of a 
University education within a moderate compass, and to 
enable anybody who got a scholarship to come to Ox- 
ford. These predictions have been lamentably falsified. 
Indeed, open scholarships have not, in practice, proved 
altogether a democratic institution, for most of them 
are won by boys from the public schools, whereas some 
of the close scholarships of cld days were attached to 
obscure grammar schools within the reach of poor boys. 
As a matter of fact, an Oxford scholarship will not by 
itself maintain an undergraduate at Oxford, and a 
University education is so far from having been brought 
within a moderate compass that it would not be 
possible for a successful artisan who had put by all his 
savings to make any use of Oxford. One of the 
Labour leaders saved enough money as an engineer in 
Africa to devote some months to travel in Europe. If 
he had wished to spend it on disciplining his intellect 
for its own sake at Oxford he would have been unable. 
From the earliest days of life at school to the last days 
at the University this fatal cleavage divides the nation 
and makes its classes strangers to each other. 

A few days before Sir Richard Jebb’s address, 
Dr. Percival and Lord Crewe were speaking at Oxford 
on the subject of the higher education of working men. 
Dr. Percival ended a not too sanguine speech by 
saying that his chief hope lay in the increase of labour 
representation. It may be argued that the exclusive 
character of the Universities belongs to the same 
order of things as the still more exclusive character of 
the commission ranks of the Army, and that reform 
will not come in detail until the necessity has been 
grasped of a radical change in the balance of power. 
It may indeed be thought that it is only as the democ- 
racy assumes its rightful part in Goverment that it 
will assert its rightful claims in regard to such institu- 
tions as the great Universities. At least it is the duty 
of all who think the idea of a University a dignified and 
ennobling thing not to let these claims be forgotten. 
It is impossible to pretend that University extension 
with all its successes is an adequate substitute for the 
contribution Oxford owes to the general cultivation of 
the nation. One way in which the old Universities could 
be adapted to the needs of the nation would be to make 
them accessible to the teachers in elementary schools, 
and thus to get rid of one of the deep-rooted social 
distinctions that separate the various schools of the 
country. Sir Richard Jebb had something to say 
about the Rhodes scholarships. Mr. Rhodes may have 
fancied that in offering close scholarships to Germany 
and America he was imitating the great founder of 
Corpus, who endowed a chair that was to be open to 
the world and was in fact once filled by an eminent 
Spaniard. But side by side with the Rhodes scholar- 
ships is an institution which has in it far more of 
the spirit of the old Universities — an institution 
founded to enable English working men to come to 
Oxford not to prepare for anew career but to take 
back to their ordinary life something of the inspira- 
tion and romance of learning that is acquired for its 
own sake. Oxford became a national University in the 
Middle Ages (and Newman called it the most national 
of all seats of learning) in the sense that, as learning 
ceased to be despised by the rich, the Universities 
ceased to be the schools only of the poor. The Univer- 
sities can only be national in the 2oth century when 
they cease to be the schools only of the rich. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FRUIT CULTURE. 

HE Departmental Committee appointed by Lord 

Onslow to inquire into and report upon the pre- 
sent position of fruit culture in Great Britain has 
issued its report. At the outset one is struck by the 
development of fruit culture and the failure of every 
other kind of agricultural crop. There were 148,221 
acres of orchards in Great Britain in 1873, and in 1904 
there were 243,008 acres. Small fruit, that is, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, &c., increased from 69,792 acres 
in 1897 to 77,947 acres in 1904. Wheat, on the other 
hand, has decreased from 2,564,237 acres in 1888 to 
1,375,284 acres in 1904; corn crops from 8,187,758 
acres in 1888 to 6,953,034 acres in 1904; green crops 
from 3,471,861 acres in 1888 to 3,036,026 acres in 
1904. In face of the increase of fruit culture one 
might well ask whether it is possible to extend as 
we have been extending without over-production, 
There has already been over-production in some 
departments. I have seen strawberry fields unpicked 
because of low prices, and it is sometimes not worth 
while to pick plums in the Vale of Evesham. These 
gluts may be occasioned by an excessive crop at home 
and abroad, or by the fact that there has been a rush 
into one particular branch of the fruit trade. There 
will always be fluctuations of this kind, and the man 
who has sufficient capital to live through the lean 
years which clear out less favoured individuals will 
reap the benefit of the higher prices which invariably 
follow. Iam sure that fruit culture as a whole is not 
overdone. We import 13,000,000 cwt. of fruit every 
year, and a considerable part of this could be grown 
athome. Fruit culture must not, however, be extended 
unwisely. J may mention four things requisite to the 
successful development of fruit culture, all of which 
have been dealt with by the committee in their report: 

1.—LanD REFORM. 

This is at the root of the matter. The Departmental 
Committee had ample opportunity of considering this 
question, and they recommend that the fruitgrower 
with the assistance of the State should own the land 
he works. They had witnesses from three typical dis- 
tricts who spoke on the subject—from Evesham, from 
Wisbech, and from Blairgowrie. The fruitgrowers of 
Evesham are tenants, but they have a system of 
tenancy which affords them great security. When a 
tenant is leaving his holding he takes to the landlord a 
successor who is willing to buy his tenant right. The 
landlord almost invariably accepts the successor. The 
tenant has, therefore, little or no difficulty in securing 
compensation for his improvements. Ten thousand 
acres of market gardens in the Vale of Evesham are 
for the most part held on this system, and it seems to 
work well. The fruit farmers, on the other hand, of 
Wisbech, which is the great midland fruit garden 
of England, are for the most part owners of 
the soil they work. There are probably 2,000 acres 
held in holdings varying in size from three to 
twenty acres. The average price of the land is about 
£40 per acre, but sometimes it sells at £150. A man 
needs some capital to go into the fruit trade in Wis- 
bech. Probably the best system prevails in Blair- 
gowrie, though only to a limited extent. A syndicate 


bought an estate in this district and divided a consider- 
able portion of into small holdings of from five to twenty- 
five acres. They sold these holdings at £50 per acre, the 
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price being payable by ten equal yearly instalments, 
4 per cent. interest being charged on the unpaid capital. 
This works out at about £6 per acre per year for ten 
years, at the end of which time the land belongs to the 
purchaser. These terms are not bad ina district where 
a considerable portion of the land is let for fruit culture 
at £12 per acre. If working men are to own the land 
they work it must be by means of some such instalment 
system as this, and the money must be provided by the 
State. 
2.—SUITABILITY OF SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


The Departmental Committee have suggested a 
special department of the Board of Agriculture to 
guide fruit growers in this connection. There can be 
no doubt that there is much need for guidance. Even 
now, however, it is knowa that some districts are pre- 
eminently suited for particular kinds of fruit. It will 
be well that other districts should recognise this and 
find out what specially suits themselves. I do not say 
that any district should confine itself entirely to one 
kind of fruit, but the fruit best suited to the district 
should form the backbone of the local trade. For 
example, Blairgowrie, either in consequence of climate 
or soil, or both, grows raspberries to greater advan- 
tage than any district in Englandor the continent. In 
Kent the average crop per acre will not exceed 
25 cwt. ; in Wisbech it may reach 2 tons. The average 
crop oa good cultivated land in Blairgowrie is 3 tons. 
It is no uncommon thing to have 4; I have seen 6. 
This natural advantage will enable Blairgowrie to 
hold owt when prices are so low as to drive less 
favoured districts out of the market. I have been en- 
deavouring toenforce a very elementary economic prin- 
ciple, but it needs enforcing. 

3.—C0-OPERATION. 

I do not know any trade where it is more neces- 
sary that there should be co-operation for the sale of 
its produce than the fruit trade, particularly the soft 
fruit trade. To justify to some extent this statement 
I cannot do better than repeat a story which is current 
in some of the fruit markets of the United Kingdom. 
A co-operative association was started in a fruit-grow- 
ing centre and run successfully for a number of years 
to the great advantage of the district. A rival asso- 
ciation was started two years ago. This year quite a 
number of growers who had never sold a ton of fruit 
in their lives, thinking that they could sell their own 
fruit better than either of the associations and save 
commission, remained outside both associations. A 
few weeks ago, just as the fruit was coming to 


maturity there was a panic in the town. The 
growers, alarmed beyond measure that disaster 
was to overtake them, deluged dealers and 


boilers with telegrams offering fruit. They were 
soon at the mercy of the middleman and the boiler. 
Prices fell rapidly, and big sales were made at from 
#18 to £20 per ton. There was apparently no need 
for this commotion and loss save that a score or more 
men were competing with each other instead of work- 
ing together, for Dutch fruit of the same class, which 
is always many pounds below Scotch or English fruit, 
was selling at £20 per ton, and £25 was being offered 
in Wisbech. What is urgently wanted is one or 
probably two associations in every fruit district in the 
country for the sale and despatch of fruit, one for the 
small grower and one forthe large grower. This may 
not be so urgently wanted where fruit is grown for 
table use and distributed by fruit merchants, though 
Organisation of this kind would certainly regulate sup- 
plies and help to prevent gluts. It is urgently wanted 
where fruit is grown for preserving. There would be no 
difficulty in such associations keeping in touch with 
each other daily, with the result that the best prices 
possible would be obtained. But it may be said that 
jam-boilers would also unite. And why not? They 
have as much right to unite as fruitgrowers. The 
result of such co-operation on both sides would very 


likely lead to an understanding between fruitgrower 
and preserver, by which the fruitgrower would be able 
to sell his fruit and the preserver would be able to 
buy it at prices which would pay both. The grower 
and the boiler are indispensable to each other ; they 
each know what a paying price is, and it would surely 
be wiser from a business point of view to meet before 
the season opens and fix a price instead of fighting 
at the expense of much time and energ’y for five or six 
of the busiest weeks of the year and arriving at no 
better result after all than could have been arrived at 
at the beginning without the fighting. 

4.—RAaILway SERVICE. 

Fruit growing need not be carried on in the vicinity 
of a large town, though we are often told that that 
is well-nigh indispensable, and are pointed to the 
fruitgrowers in the vicinity of London and Paris as men 
carrying on their trade in the right place, as if these 
two cities took all the fruit grown in their neighbour- 
hood. As a matter of fact, much of the Paris fruit 
comes to London and much of the London fruit to the 
Midlands of England. It is not distance that counts 
but time. Good train service has brought these 
distant places near. A good train service is indispens- 
able. Railway companies are being forced to recognise 
this, and the service on some lines has improved of late. 
There is room for more improvement, and if the fruit 
trade is to develop there must be more improvement. 
It will come if enough pressure is brought to bear 
upon the railway companies. It will not come other- 


wise. 
J. M. Hopsce. 





MUNICIPAL MILK.* 

HE babies of France have acquired a scarcity value, 
and thus the French give usa good example of public 
care for infancy in their pre-maternity hospital, infants’ 
consulting room, and milk dispensary. About a hundred 
French towns have milk dispensaries—either municipal, or 
philanthropic with a subsidy from the municipality.— 
though the number of babies fed is not yet very large in 
proportion to the whole infant population. As for re- 
sults, the comparatively small numbers make it impos- 
sible, as yet, to draw a comparison between the ordinary 
and the assisted baby. The statistical problem is a diffi- 
cult one. ‘To quote their death-rates without having re- 
gard to the age of the babies might be something like 
comparing the mortality of a public school with that of 
an almshouse ; for while the first year of human life is as 
fatal as the eightieth, the first week is by far the most 

fatal of the year, and the first day worst of all. 

Milk is also often supplied at the infants’ consulting 
room (Consultation de Nourissons), an excellent institu- 
tion, where the babies undergo periodic inspection and 
weighing. These “consultations” are in some cases 
attached to maternity hospitals, and the babies born there 
are thus kept under observation till they are two years old. 
The milk at both kinds of institutions is treated in various 
ways—modified, and generally also sterilised or Pas- 
teurised; but the model plan appears to be that of the 
city of Rochester, U.S.A., which supplies milk from a 
farm outside the city, where a trained nurse and assis- 
tants have full control of the cows, utensils, etc. Every- 
thing which comes in contact with the milk is sterilised, 
but the milk itself is let alone. The English milk depots, 
in default of an effective control of the sources of supply, 
are driven to sterilise or Pasteurise, but this can only be 
regarded as a makeshift. It may be more wholesome to 
drink dead bacteria than live ones, but, as Dr. MacCleary 
points out, “no amount of cooking will make a dirty milk 
clean,” and even after cooking the bacteria are not always 
as dead as you think. The main difficulty, of course, is 
that our large cities are supplied from sources under the 
control of outside sanitary authorities, who, perhaps, have 
appointed no medical officer of health, or one who only 
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gives part of his time to the work. “In the rural dis- 
tricts,” says Dr. MacCleary, “the regulations for the con- 
trol of the milk supply are practically inoperative, and, as 
the rural authorities are largely composed of persons 
directly or indirectly interested in the milk trade, this is 
hardly a matter for surprise.” A case in point, at least 
in respect of the conditions, is the rural district of Lan- 
caster, from which quantities of milk are sent away daily 
to Manchester, Liverpool, and other towns. Dr. Parker, 
the medical officer of health, reported lately, according 
to the Manchester Guardian, that the cowsheds were dirty, 
filthy places and very insanitary; that young stock were, 
as a rule, kept in dark, unwholesome dens which seemed 
designed especially for spreading tuberculosis; that the 
sewerage systems were unsatisfactory, and many parts of 
the district had no suitable water supply. Evidence of 
this kind suggests that before the town councils undertake 
to distribute milk there should be some means of bringing 
pressure to bear on the rural sanitary authorities. If in 
the Local Government Board could be created a new 
heart——. But scarcely more distant than that seems the 
regeneration of towns, so that babies (and older children, 
too) may not be miles from a cow. 

Dr. MacCleary quotes an interesting bit of statistics 
from Dr. Pinard, showing that premature birth was less 
frequent in a group of cases where the mothers had stayed 
for some time previously in a hospital or refuge, than 
where they had worked up to the last. This is important, 
for premature birth is, in this country, a large and appa- 
rently an increasing cause of infant deaths. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to see how care can be enforced, though much may be 
hoped from the growth of public opinion. We believe 
that the month’s rest after childbirth prescribed by the 
Factory Act is practically a dead letter. Dr. MacCleary 
insists that the milk depdts should not displace breast- 
feeding, but merely supply its failure. He also insists on 
the need of inquiry into the alleged incapacity of town 
mothers to suckle their babies and into the relative power 
of breast and hand-fed babies to resist disease. Un- 
doubtedly he is right in suggesting that we ought to know 
what we are about. If it is town life and labour that 
have deprived the babies of their proper food, it seems 
an irony that the town itself should, as some of the French 
“Gouttes de lait” do, hand them out bottles labelled, 
with the best intentions, “Faute de Mieux.” 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE AMERICAN 
MILLIONAIRE. 
HE American speculative millionaire, like the Rus- 
sian Grand Duke, is apt to be a figure of dark 
romance for us. We are fascinated by the idea of malign 
power, free from the scruples and weaknesses that ham- 
per ordinary men, as birds are supposed to be fascinated 
by the cold, unwinking eyes of a serpent. Besides a vulgar 
love of bigness, a gaping admiration for the figures of 
his income and the splendour of his entertainments, we 
admire as well as fear the great millionaire, who does 
harm all over the world, because we suppose him to have 
a clearer purpose in life, a clearer understanding of the 
causes of things, than other men possess. The great 
villains of romance are always made wonderful and fearful 
by this clearness of understanding and purpose. The 
Jesuits of countless novels, from Aramis downwards, de- 
light and terrify us because, whatever mischief they may 
plan, they know exactly how to bring it about; and all 
that they do is subordinate to the one great end of their 
lives. Whatever else they may be, they are not the sport 
of circumstances, like the rest of us. They play life like 
a game of chess, seeing many moves ahead, and making 
things happen according to their design. We find some- 
thing godlike in this superiority to a mere hand-to-mouth 
life, or rather something Satanic; for the Jesuit and the 
American millionaire, according to the romantic concep- 
tion of them, choose their business in life, as Satan cried 
“Evil be than very good,” and pursue their ends with his 
far-sighted and unwavering consistency. 
This romantic conception is based upon the idea that 





great success is always the result of a more complete con- 
sciousness than ordinary men possess. The successful 
man is supposed to act on some secret theory of life which 
explains all things to him, and to know himself and other 
men with a kind of comprehensive scientific knowledge 
acquired from this theory. So Napoleon was imagined 
both by friends and foes to foresee everything and to have 
a far-reaching design in all that he did; and his enemies 
were paralysed by the fact that, whatever he did, they 
began to wonder why he did it. But the romantic concep- 
tion of Napoleon is passing away with fuller knowledge of 
him. We know now that he was only a stronger machine than 
other men, and that his understanding of the force that 
drove him was no clearer than theirs. The best proof of 
this is the fact that the Napoleonic legend imposed on him 
as well as on all the rest of the world. He was so far from 
understanding himself that he romanticised himself as 
thoroughly as one of his own Court painters; and it is 
clear that in the later and more mischievous period of his 
power he was possessed by a righteous and, indeed, 
almost religious indignation against all who opposed him. 

The most Napoleonic, the most mysterious, and one 
of the most maleficent of American millionaires is John 
Davison Rockefeller, the master of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, who is said to be the richest man in the world, and 
who has established far more of a world empire than any 
other millionaire. Compared with him Pierpont Morgan 
is a mere blind experimenter, a kind of Kaiser among 
millionaires, always provoking wild conjectures about his 
plans, and always seeming to do far more than he does. 
The world, at any rate, has warning of his schemes and 
many more schemes than ever were his, and the news- 
papers discuss his failures and successes like those of 
any ordinary man. But Rockfeller’s successes happen 
without warning or discussion. Though he lives in 
America he has managed to surround himself with 
mystery and to work in darkness. Thus a Rockefeller 
legend has grown up. He is called “the most important 
man in the world,” he is supposed in some mysterious way 
to control the Government of the United States for his own 
inscrutable purposes ; and those purposes are imagined to 
be inscrutable because men find it hard to believe that 
anyone could do so much mischief and make so much 
money only for the sake of making it. 

An American lady, however, a Miss Tarbell, has 
studied Rockefeller as closely as his habits will per- 
mit; and the results, lately published in an American 
magazine, prove that the Rockefeller legend is as false as 
the Napoleonic. It is pretty clear that Rockefeller has 
no object except to make money. He has been called 
money mad. He is a man of concentrated energy and 
no imagination; a man born to be a specialist, to lose 
sight of the end in the means, to work blindly upon what- 
ever task comes in his way, like a squirrel in a cage. 

He was bom in 1839. His father was a man of 
some energy, who would do anything, hunt, fish, or 
gamble, rather than earn a living in a regular way. He 
was suspected of horse stealing and other crimes. Yet, 
unlike his son, he was esteemed a good fellow. He mar- 
ried the daughter of a prosperous New England farmer, 
a woman of strong character and rigid morals, who 
“taught John Rockefeller to do right,” or at least to be 
more effective than his father. John Rockefeller was @ 
quiet, grave boy, diligent and devoted to Church 
and Sunday School, and this devotion has lasted 
all his life. Indeed, the American millionaire 1s 
apt to combine the ethics of an alligator with 
the creed of a member of the Y.M.C.A. And it is this 
combination that makes him far more formidable than 
our own sceptical and cynical cosmopolitan millionaires, 
who feel that there can be no righteousness in a providence 
under which they prosper. The American millionaire gets 
his strength from a simple and inherited pastoral morality 5 
and he uses that strength to overcome the corrupt inhabit- 
ants of cities with their own weapons. Cynics, diabolists. 
haters of their own kind, are always weakened by the fact 
that their faith, however furiously they may hold it, 1s 
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negative, and based on doubt.  Rockefeller’s faith is 
positive, and preserves him from all doubts and scruples. 
He used to repeat the words, “I am, bound to be rich, 
bound to be rich.” And now that he is rich beyond all 
precedent, his wealth no doubt seems to him a proof that 
his way of life is agreeable to a beneficent Providence. 
That wealth has brought him no enfeebling social ambi- 
tions. It is still one of his favourite diversions to address 
Sunday Schools and to show to them the account book 
which he kept when a clerk in a warehouse at 200 dollars 
a year. On one such occasion he said, “ You could not 
get this book from me for all the modern ledgers in New 
York, nor for all that they would bring. It almost brings 
tears to my eyes when I read over this little book, and it 
fills me with a sense of gratitude I can never express.” 
In fact, all the sanctity of the past lies for him in his 
first ledger; and he has all the disproportioned senti- 
mentality common in men of no imagination. He has 
always been a clean liver, apart from finance; from the 
first saving up money and investing it so as to make a 
profit both in this world and the next. Indeed, when his 
income was only 300 dollars a year he gave eighteen of 
them to religious purposes. Now he spends what leisure 
he has over charity and golf; though he is said to play 
golf so that he may live longer and make more money. In 
manner he is almost humble ; “he always begs my pardon 
when he starts to speak,” a business associate has _re- 
marked. He is also naturally secretive. It is difficult to 
enter the offices of the Standard Oil Company, and if 
anyone unknown to Rockefeller does succeed in entering 
them, he says uneasily, “ What does he want here ? Be care- 
ful. Don’t let him find out anything.” The servants of the 
company are allowed to know no more than is absolutely 
necessary. “If you know nothing, you can tell nothing, 
is a common remark of Rockefeller’s. As to his appear- 
ance, he is said to look like “the oldest man in the 
world, a kind of living mummy,” yet with none of the 
feebleness of age. A disease has deprived him of all his 
hair, even his eyelashes and eyebrows, and has revealed 
the enormous size of his forehead. The loss of his hair, 
it is said, was really serious, because it revealed his 
mouth, hidden before by a thick moustache. That mouth 
is only a slit, he has no lips, and the thin line of it 
“slants down at the corners giving a look of age and sad- 
ness.” He regulates his household with the strictest 
economy and never makes any display of his wealth. In 
domestic life he is simple and affectionate. In fact, he 
reminds one more of Philip II. of Spain than of any other 
character in history, though no doubt he is a far abler 
man. He appears to have the same narrow conscience, 
the same intensity of application, the same domestic vir- 
tues, and the same hopeless, because unconscious, lack of 
scruple. It is difficult for us to believe that some men, 
like some empires, are formidable because of their low 
organisation. But it appears to be the case. Just as a 
highly organised State feels a blow at once in all its parts, 
so a man highly organised cannot do wrong without throw- 
ing all his powers out of gear. But a man of low organisa- 
tion is made, so to speak, in watertight compartments, 
and can do wrong with one part of his mind without 
the other parts suffering. His conscience is merely local ; 
it supervises only a part of his life. It makes him go to 
church regularly and keeps him out of the public-house, 
but it does not prevent him from preying on the world. 
Such men have much power for evil, but their power will 
be lessened so soon as we cease to misunderstand and 
romanticise them. 





THE LETTERS OF S. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


T seems impertinent to touch with anything as lifeless 
as the hand of modern criticism on the book 


before us.* Here, carried straight from the fourteenth 





*SaInT CATHERINE OF SIENA, AS SEEN IN HER LETTERS. 
Translated and edited, with intrcduction, by Viola D. 
Scudder, London: J. M. Dent and Co. 6s. , 


century, come living words—words quite uninfluenced by 
any literary aspirations, but torn from the very heart of 
one of the most vivid women who ever existed. Were we 
to approach these letters with the chilling eye of practical 
modern science we could, perhaps, put them aside as 
the embodiment of a morbid egotism, aggravated by 
physical disease, and we could say that Catherine, whose 
whole life-doctrine was a denunciation of selfishness, 
became herself by far the most prominent personality 
of her times and the very genus of Self on earth. This 
may be true, but it is not to the point. It was the de- 
struction of the wrong side of Self and the elevation of 
that portion of God which is in all men which was 
Catherine’s object in life and has proved tke source of 
her immortality. 

Many lives have been written of the Saint of Siena ; and 
in any history of the tempestuous fourteenth century her 
figure stands out as a clear white light in the midst of 
conflict and confusion. But the worth of biographies is as 
nothing compared to the value of the personal document, 
and in Catherine’s letters addressed to a curious variety 
of persons—to men and women and children of the 
people, as well as to popes, princes, queens—we have 
a revelation of all the sources of her being. These letters, 
too, may be called the work of genius because of their 
absolute sincerity. They were written by an illiterate 
girl and were dictated by a spiritual enthusiasm and a 
curious political penetration. They are written from the 
heart of a great human. being, and we may safely call them 
a great historical document. 

The translator has done her part of the work with 
care and with understanding. She has approached the 
subject with reference and in belief; but her historical 
ground is sure, and the prefatory chapter and the notes 
which precede the various letters are full of research. 
Indeed, the whole book is more valuable than the most 
careful biography. In her sketch of the influences and 
events which affected the life of Catherine, Miss Scudder 
vividly describes that outward tragedy of her final years. 
It was the deadly contrast which existed between the 
ideal and the actual condition of the Church and her 
inability to alter it. No one better than Catherine could 
realise the possibilities for good laid in the hands of God’s 
representative on earth; to no one could the infinite pity 
rather than the horror of the existing state of affairs be 
more poignant. The last two years of her life were en- 
gaged in a struggle against these insuperable ills: “ Her 
political correspondence grew in bulk. It is tense, nervous, 
virile. It breathes a vibrating passion, a solemn force 
that are the index of a breaking heart.” 

It was Catherine who brought the Popes back from 
Avignon. She accomplished this with human tact and 
the power of superhuman prayer. But the outward fact 
of accomplishment hid inward failure, and the vacillations 
and the practical disloyalty of the charming but unstable 
Gregory tore her heart, whilst the ferocious and blunder- 
ing methods of his successor, Urban VI., proved almost 
more fatal to her clear perception of human and divine 
righteousness. 

Catherine was a remarkable and far-seeing woman 
of affairs. She influenced an extraordinarily wide field of 
human activities, and to her the life of the world was as 
interesting and possibly as excellent as that of the cloister. 
Indeed, she realised the possible evils of the contempla- 
tive life more than those of the world, probably because 
seclusion had been the temptation of her own early 
existence. One of the most penetrating of her private 
lettiers is that written to a nun who had carried personal 
penance to the point of indiscretion: 

“TI have seen many penitents.” [she writes] “who 
have been neither patient nor obedient, because they have 
studied to kill their bodies but not their wills. The rule 
of indiscretion hath wrought this. Dost thou know the 
result? All their consolations and desires centre in 
carrying out their penance to suit themselves, and not to 
suit anyone else. Penance cuts off, yet thou wilt always 


find the root in thee ready to sprout again, but virtue 
pulls us,” 
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Towards the close of Catherine’s life, during those days 
of agony when she was fighting with all the energies of 
her soul the hopeless corruptions of the Church and the 
Schism, and, as a last chance, thought well to call into 
the service of Urban against “that devil the anti-pope,” 
certain happy, peaceful old hermits who showed the 
greatest reluctance to budge from their woodland cells, 
she found, to her infinite distress, that the plan worked 
ill, and that these “best beloved recluses did not stand 
the test in the hour of trial ”: 

“And do not hesitate because of not having a 
wood” [she urges]. “To the true servant of God 
every place is the right place and every time is the right 
time. So when the time comes to abandon his own con- 
solation and to embrace labours for the honour of God, 
he does it; and when the time comes to flee the wood 
for need of the honour of God, he does it, and betakes 
him to public places. . . . Now, really the spiritual 
life is quite too lightly held of if it is lost by change of 
place.” 


“Apparently God is an acceptor of places, and is found 
only in a wood, and not elsewhere in time of need,” she 
cries with rare and pleasant irony. 

Catherine disliked two things extremely. She dis- 
liked the judgment of one’s neighbour and she disliked 
wobblers. She demanded that a man should prove him- 
self to be a man and not look backward. Addressing the 
vacillating Gregory, she writes : 

“And I beg of you, on behalf of Christ crucified, that 

you be not a timorous child, but manly. Open your mouth 


and swallow down fhe bitter for the sweet. . . . It 
would not befit your Holiness to abandon the milk for the 
bitterness.” 


For the ills of a beloved disciple whose sin was that 
of a timorous self-accusation she writes : 

“Thou knowest that confusion is wholly discordant 
with the doctrine that has always been given thee. It is 
a leprosy that dries up soul and body, and holds them 
in a continual affliction and binds the arms of holy 
desire.” 

Again and again she denounces the judgments of men 

as being opposed to the will of God: 

“Let human pride be ashamed, and consent to see that 
in the house of the Eternal Father are many mansions, 
Let it not seek to impose a rule upon the Holy Spirit; 
for He is the rule itself, giver of the rule; nor let it 
measure Him who cannot be measured. For just because 
things are not pleasing to us, and do not go according to 
our habits, we ought to be predisposed to believe that 
they are pleasing to God. We ought not to judge any- 
thing at all; nor can we, except what is manifest and 
open sin.” 

Perhaps the keynote of Catherine’s greatness is her 
perception of, and her firm belief in, the actual presence of 
God in the human beings about her. Womanlike, her love 
was maternal and protective, and it centred in humanity. 
She sought for similes in Nature, but Nature alone was 
no consolation to her. We hear of her love of flowers— 
how she would wreathe crowns and posies for her friends ; 
but of birds and air and sunlight as sources of joy we 
hear nothing. Her own face was ever serene and covered 
with a soft radiance even in hours of physical anguish, 
but she desired pain for her friends—pain the mother 
of spiritual endurance and holy desire. Her attitude to- 
wards her own family is one of the most remarkable 
things about the saint. At an early age, when the passion 
for a secluded life of prayer, uninterrupted by the busy 
distractions of men and business, was paramount, she con- 
sented to follow the vision, and to make her “cell” in 
her own home amidst her twenty-four brethren. She 
was always patient with her old mother; but it is with 
extraovdinary penetration that she pleads the cause of 
children’s free will: “Do not desire to shape their lives 
to suit yourself, for this would be a sign that you loved 
them apart from God; but with any state to which God 
calls them—with that be you content.” 

Catherine anxiously desired martyrdom, and it may 
almost be said that she had her wish in the tortured 


struggle of her last months in Rome. And for some years 
before we find scattered through the letters that terrible 
little thread of a thing approaching madness: “It is my 
Because of me these ills have happened.” 


fault,” She 


died in Rome at the age of thirty-three worn out by the 
magnitude of her efforts and her great toils and fasts. 

As a human document and as an historical record 
these letters should be read and pondered over. Catherine 
was no lover of mere words. She wrote hecause it 
was a necessity of her whole being to call others to her 
own exalted vision of virtue: “Now let us not weigh 
ourselves down with mere words,” she ends one letter, 
“ May God, by His mercy, send us clear vision, and guide 
us in the way of truth, and give us true and perfect light, 
that we may never walk among shadows.” 

MARGARET VAUGHAN. 





OVERLEAF. 


AM sitting on a winter afternoon in a second-class car- 
] riage of the Paris train with five other bourgeois, and 

next to me one empty place. Presently a French 
sailor fills it, who carries his goods in a bundle—a heavy 
young fellow, bolster-like in his dark blue clothes and his 
baby-round cap, with its red, fuzzy ball. A humped yet 
loose figure, sitting with one rounded hand on each rounded 
thigh, his leathery, shaven face, as of an ugly, neglected 
child, so still that there seems no thought in the brain 
behind it. Glances are cast at him askance; it is thought 
that he should not be here; it is thought that he should 
be in a third-class carriage ; and suddenly he coughs, long 
and almost silently behind his hand. 

The train starts; each of us settles down to sleep or 
read, but the sailor sits motionless, coughing now and 
again his smothered, wheezing cough. 

We stop; a collector looks at our tickets, and takes 
from the sailor supplemental cash, fumbled slowly, sadly, 
out of a leather purse. 

We start again, and I perceive that the sailor is stir- 
ring ; that he is trying to speak to me, that he zs speaking. 
He talks a turgid, Flemish French, hard to make out, and 
at the end of each phrase he drops his lower lip as though 
he has said his last word. 

He was coming from Dunquerque after eighteen 
months of foreign service—from Dunquerque to Cher- 
bourg, on his way to serve the rest of his time on the China 
Coast ; he had been at home for fourteen days. His brother 
had just been killed by the Japanese, accidentally, on a 
foraging party from his ship, being taken for a Russian. 
His father had been drowned in the winter fishing. 

“C'est me qui a une mére, Cest me qui est seul a la 
maison. C'est elle qui n’a pas le son.” 

It was his first, his only complete and perfect sen- 
tence, and, forgetting the presence of his superiors, he spat 
on the floor. Then, seeing from their faces that it was not 
the thing, he smeared it over with a slow and gritting move- 
ment of his foot; looking up at me with his little, deep-set 


eyes, he said: “C'est mé qui est malade”; and slowly: 
“C'est mauvais pour les malades—Iclimat en Chine ?” 
“No: no !” 


But he shook his head; after a long pause added: 
“C'est mé qui est seul a la maison.” Tell me, please—his 
eyes asked you—-you who know, perhaps, why are these 
things so ? 

He drew his rounded hands once up and down his 
rounded thighs, and brought them to rest again; and so, 
humped forward over his outspread arms, he sat silent, 
staring before him with his dark, deep, tiny eyes. There 
was no likelihood of his boring us by further speech; he 
had relieved his soul. And presently, like a dumb and 
herded beast, patient, mute, carrying his load, he left us 
at the terminus ; and over a Paris dinner I lost the memory 
of his face and the tune of his: “C'est mé quit est seul a 
la maison.” . . . 

Vivent ces flots—vive la paix—vive la presse! Hurrah! 
Vivent les sentiments fraternelles ! = 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 
HE failure to destroy the Government this year 
has been a disappointment to the energetic body 
of Radicals who thought the Min’sterial ranks weakened 
beyond the power of recovery. This would have been 
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a true calculation if they had had normal conditions to 
face. But the conditions are abnormal; they are the 
reverse of healthy politics. We have to imagine a 
party anda Minister which knows itself beaten, and 
only possesses a majority for defined and special pur- 
poses, not for all the needs of its existence. Thus the 
Government has no stable majority on its army and 
volunteer policy. It has no majority on a straight 
issue between Free Trade and Protection. It 
had no majority for the Unemployed Bill in its 
serious form. It rarely has a majority for every 
hour of a single sitting. Members of the party in 
power are not interested enough in its fortunes to 
forego the pleasures of a season in town or to submit 
themselves even to the light yoke of rules especially 
revised to suit their habits. So the sessional pro- 
gramme has to be adapted to these internal troubles. 
There must be nothing about Protection ; Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s ‘* programme” is cut down to mere verbal 
incoherence; on the one hand, unpopular bills are 
closured through in haste; on the other hand, each 
sitting must be made safe at certain hours by arrang- 
ing a series of official obstructors, now a regular 
department of the Whips’ office. By such tactics Mr. 
Balfour still governs with ‘‘ dignity,” and if there were 
ever a good reason for breaking through the comfort- 
able custom of pairing it has arisen during the Session 


of 1905. 
* * * * * 

That is all, be it remembered, that the revolting 
Radicals and Irish have done. They have merely 
declared war @ outrance, war, that is to say, against 
the comfortable side of Parliamentary existence. No 
right to pairs exists, the practice is merely a concession 
to the fact that members of Parliament divide their 
time between their private business and their public 
duties. The outcry aroused when Tory members 
found they could not get pairs as freely as usual was 
simply the vexation of idle people, or people with 
little public interest who found themselves forced to 
remain at Westminster in place of roaming at 
will over more attractive London parishes. But the 
House has got over the first assertion of strenuousness 
in a party, the Irish refusal to pair, and it will get over 
the Radical movement in the same direction, which 
will certainly be extended to next Session. I still 
think that if the Liberal Whips had been rather sterner 
in their interpretation of the pairing system the Govern- 
ment could not have held on. The answer to such 
criticisms is that if Liberals refuse pairs to Tories 
Tories will refuse pairs to Liberals when the latter 
come into office. Well; let this dreadful thing happen. 
The essential thing is to shake both sides out of the 
lethargy which Mr. Balfour’s fatal character has thrown 
over it. And ifin the process Parliament becomes a 
much less pleasurable place than it is to-day so much 
the better. 

* * * * * 


In every way it is too pleasurable. How disgrace- 
ful its social side is becoming! How undignified is the 
sight of the herd of fashionable women who turn itinto 
a second Savoy or Carlton! Poorer members complain 
of the cost which this custom entails; it becomes, 
indeed, a serious addition to their expenditure. Oneof 
the first duties of a Liberal Government should be to 
restore the Terrace to the members of the House, who 


have now resigned all but a small portion of it (reserved 
by Lord Randolph Churchill) to these feminine intruders. 
Many of us are waiting for these and other reforms of 
living to the new Labour Party, which, though itis sure to 
disappoint the utmost hopes of it friends, will, I am sure, 
be anaseptic element in our public life. Such an element 
is needed, and if it finds expression in Mr. Hardie’s 
rather stern character and creed, his influence will be 
welcome to those who attach importance to healthiness 
and seriousness in politics. Differences between the 
two main parties will resume their old emphatic 
character when a new element appears, uncompro- 
mising and unfriendly to the old organisms, which will 
thereupon have to fight hard for their lives. Unless 
some such development takes place Balfourism will 
one day regain its pestilent influence over Parliament, 
pestilent because under it flourish all the character- 
istic vices of modern English life—unreality, snobbery, 
the subordination of real issues to conventions of taste, 
the aggravation of the power of wealth and birth. 
* * * * * 


Meanwhile, everyone is asking himself what is 
becoming of the departments especially affected by 
Mr. Balfour’s aches. Everyone knows the grumblings 
of the Treasury at the scandalous and dangerous 
laxity of his finance. What is happening to the War 
Office ? One sees that great bureau acutely divided— 
with its Brodrick section, its Arnold-Forster section, 
each of which has already had its contradictory say 
before the Stores Commission. But few have noticed 
how completely Lord Roberts’s astonishing speeches 
have discredited Mr. Balfour’s new organisation, the 
Defence Committee. That body was constituted origi- 
nally on unsound lines. Men of inferior rank were 
made to sit at a table on equal terms with their 
military chiefs, with men, that is to say, superior to 
themin rank, power, and credit, with great influence over 
their careers. Such an organisation had within it the 
elements of unsoundness, and it is a very useful thing 
that ‘*C.-B.” should have held himself absolutely 
uncommitted to the Committee and all its works. I 
may be prejudiced; but I believe Mr. Balfour incapable of 
sound work. He is managed by other people, by clever 
men who get his ear and please his fancy, and whatever 
happens after that is their will not his. He is not 
industrious enough or well-trained enough to supervise 
their work and appreciate its results in the light of a 
sound judgment. Clever as he is, his cleverness is that 
of the attractive charlatan rather than that of the saga- 
cious statesman and conscientious worker. Nothing, 
therefore, could be more unwise than to accept any 
work of constructive administration at hands so slight 
and inexpert as his. 

* » ™ * - 


It is curious that in our forecasts of the choice of 
a prince for the Norwegian throne we take so little 
account of the fact that Norway is essentially a re- 
publican nation. It was so under the late King, and 
I do not know that its sentiment has changed during 
the last five years. Thisis not only true of its politi- 
cians, but of the inner sentiment of the people. No 
great differences of wealth and rank exist ; there has 
beenno Court influence worth speaking of at Christiania; 
education and a natural refinement of character create 
an atmosphere of equality among the people. They 
are fond of politics and American influence has always 
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been powerful. No doubt there is a strain of Nor- 
wegian conservatism, but this must largely be broken 
with the rupture of the Swedish tie, and the more pro- 
gressive forces have freer vent. One feels sure that if 
the country is left to itself there will be an addition to 
the group of European Republics. 
* * * 7 ‘ 
Nothing has been more resented by Liberals in 
Mr. Balfour’s recent speeches than his tasteless claim 
to select for praise certain Liberal statesmen at the 
expense of their fellows. This is not the kind of line 
that any masculine intellect adopts towards its 
opponents, and, of course, it is especially unflattering 
to the gentlemen who are thus exposed to most invidious 
praise. What the Prime Minister really means is to 
award a series of good conduct marks to opponents 
who happen not to have come into sharp conflict with 
his personality. Thus Mr. Asquith is given the mark ; 
it is withheld from Sir Edward Grey, who made perhaps 
the most damaging speech from which Mr. Balfour 
has ever suffered. These are trifling incidents of 
Balfourism ; but they are quite characteristic. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE AFFAIRS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—The report of the South African Native Affairs 
Commission, which has recently been received in England, 
reveals a very remarkable state of things in comparing the 
condition of the Transvaal native and the Cape Colony 
native. The two most striking points are taxation and 
education. 

Annexures Nos. 8 and 9 of the report give in tabulated 
form the density of population and the return of native taxa- 
tion. The native population of Cape Colony is given as 
1,424,787, whereas in the Transvaal it is 896,284. These 
figures exclude labourers temporarily resident, such as 
Chinese, etc. The taxation in Cape Colony is a hut tax 
of 10s. per annum, while in the Transvaal there is imposed 
a poll-tax of £2 per male adult per annum. The rate of 
taxation is therefore quadruple in the Transvaal what it is 
in Cape Colony. The question which naturally occurs 
to one’s mind on seeing this singular discrepancy is: What 
is the explanation of the fact that the Transvaal native is 
taxed four times as heavily as his happier brother in Cape 
Colony? The answer is, unfortunately, very clear, except 
to our myopic Imperialists. In Cape Colony the natives’ 
services are not in such a demand as they are in the Trans- 
vaal, where they are employed for the purpose of obtaining 
the necessary material for the erection of the Golden Calf. 
The Transvaal native has always had a sufficient livelihood 
derived from agriculture, and could not be seduced, even 
by the most specious and wicked suggestions advanced by 
unscrupulous men for the purpose of deceiving their more 
ignorant fellow-creatures, into abandoning his free life in 
Nature’s company for the purpose of extracting yellow 
metal from the soil. His economic argument, at any 
rate, was clearly superior to the argument of the gold hunt- 
ing white man. It is obviously much more sensible that a 
man, be he black or white, should cultivate his own potato 
patch rather than that he should go and dig for something 
with which to buy other people's potatoes. However, this 
is a digression into a very tempting field- That being the 
position, your gold-seeker says: ‘‘ We must increase the wants 
of the native to such an extent that he will not be able to 
live on his potatoes, but must come and earn money in the 
mines-” The initial step is then taken of putting a tax 
on; and, having thus drawn the unfortunate black into the 
vortex of civilisation, he acquires all the habits of drunken- 
ness, etc. Having to go to the mines, he cannot cultivate 
his potatoes, and he must perforce rely for his whole liveli- 
hood, plus the new necessity of satisfying his acquired 
habits of alcoholic drinking and the wearing of insanitary 
clothing on the income derived from the mining. Thus 
taxation has compelled him to exchange his agricultural 
and pastoral livelihood for a coin income. In Cape Colony, 
there being no necessity to economically force the native 


from his ordinary mode of living, the taxation is kept at a 
nominal amount. 


Now we come to the education question, and here the 


difference of policy between the two colonies is very signi- 
ficant. The amount contributed by domiciled natives in 
Cape Colony in direct taxation is £105,241. Of that sum 
£47,057 is expended on native education. In the Trans- 
vaal the amount contributed in direct taxation is £280,269, 
of which the munificent sum of £5,000 is recklessly spent in 
teaching the native the advantages of working in mines 
as opposed to working in the fields! It looks as if the 
Transvaal native is going to have a very bad time when 
the Legislative Assembly gets into full swing. The home 
Government has been able to stand out, with the support 
of English public opinion, against the selfish advocates of 
white paste against black tar, but the trend of opinion in 
the Transvaal is hostile to the native (the hostility of fear 
traceable to the knowledge of unforgiveable crimes com- 
mitted) and a very grave situation will soon have to be 
faced. It is for this reason that the English public should 
be put in possession of the facts, as far as possible, relating 
to the native of South Africa and his prospects.—Yours, etc., 


C. H. NORMAN. 
London July 31, 1905. 





ON A CANARY. 


HE bird I would make known to fame, 
T Though Dicky served him for a name, 
At many curious points did vary 7 
From every other known canary. 

For always tame and self-possessed, 

No captive but an honoured guest, 

He took his meals, it is no fable, 

With all the family at table. 

He never fluttered in his cage, 

Except when he was moved to rage 

By wives, umbrellas, and top hats, 

All which he hated worse than cats. 

Though thrice compulsorily wived, 

He saw to it that none survived. 

The first one never took a bath 

And her he slew in righteous wrath ; 

The next he thought a perfect guy, 

And so he pecked her in the eye ; 

The last he killed, I know not why. 

No offspring cheered his married life, 

Except an egg his second wife, 

Poor lady, took the pains to lay 

Appropriately on Christmas day. 

But every egg, the fact is grim, 

Was but a breakfast egg to him ; 

So, feeling no parental bliss, 

He calmly breakfasted off this. 

The egg, so far as we could tell, 

Agreed with him extremely well, 

Like all the other things he ate 

Excepting, once, a violet, 

Which caused him such internal pain 

He quickly threw it up again. 

He used to peck his owner’s head 

If he remained too long in bed ; 

And often patiently endured 

To have his talons manicured. 

Oddly enough, he could not bear 

The daily rite of morning prayer, 

But when the family knelt down, 

Would hop about from crown to crown, 

From back to back and neck to neck, 

With here a scream and there a peck. 

At last, when over twelve years old, 

He seemed to feel the winter cold. 

His shred of blanket wrapped him round, 

But still he moped upon the ground, 

Refusing to be washed or fed, 

Until one day we found him dead. 

His little body, stiff and cold, 

But bearing still its coat of gold, 

We covered up with garden mould. 

And now we hope his spirit shares 

The joys of heaven without its prayers. . 
A. C.-B. 
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LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
THE CELTIC FRINGE.* 


MONG the many fallacies to which we are prone 
A is our habit of treating the history of each State 
as something complete in itself without reference to 
past or contemporary movements in the world at large. 
The average schoolboy who studies the history of this 
country grows up vaguely conscious that Julius Cesar 
landed on its shores some time before the birth of 
Christ, that Hengist and Horsa invaded it some 
centuries later. Of the reason for either event, or its 
relation to the history of Europe as a whole, he 
has little or no idea. For aught that he knows 
these islands may have started up out of the 
sea and reached their present development un- 
touched by outside influences of any kind. Professor 
Bury in his Life of Sz. Patrick is far from countenancing 
this attitude of isolation. It is, he assures us, not asa 
serious crisis in Irish history but as an appendix to the 
history of Rome, as an episode in the conversion of 
Northern Europe, that his subject appeals to him. 
Before attacking his main theme he discusses the spread 
of Christianity beyond the Empire and the connection 
of Ireland with that Empire ; on one point he leaves us 
clear, and that is, that Ireland, though never a subject 
province, was yet in a sense a part of the Roman 
world; it became so when in the fifth century A.D. 
it was drawn into the spiritual federation which the act 
of Constantine had made one with the Roman State. 
In judging of his account of the life and labours 
of St. Patrick we must bear in mind that he has been 
the first to subject the original sources to a critical 
examination. This and the fact that he has not set 
out to prove a thesis give his conclusions an authority 
which we could not allow to those of any previous 
biographer. That the thread of thought may not be 
broken these conclusions are set forth in order in the 
body of the book, their ‘‘ groundwork and justifica- 
tions ” being supplied in the appendices. This is not 
the place to enter into minute discussions of the latter ; 
it will be sufficient for our purpose to touch on a few 
points in his picturesque narrative and to consider his 
view of his hero’s place in history. 

The tuture apostle seems to have been born about 
389 A.D., and was the son of one Calpurnius, a Chris- 
tian deacon and a decurion or member of a Roman 
municipal council. The site of his home, Bannaventa, 
is disputed. Mr. Bury conjectures that it was near the 
Severn or Bristol Channel. The existence, only pointed 
out in the last weeks, of more than one Banwen 
(= Bannaventa ?) in Glamorganshire may perhaps 
enable us to limit it further. True son of Rome and 
the Faith which was associated with her, Patrick must 
have been heavy of heart when in 405—as nearly as we 
can gather—a fleet of Irish freebooters laid waste the 
western shore of Britain and bore him away beyond the 
bounds of the Empire to what he calls the “ ultimate places 
of the earth.” Of his captivity but little is known. The 
very place is uncertain. According to one tradition he 
spent his six years of bondage near Mount Miss in 
Northern Dalaradia herding the pigs of his master 
Miliucc. Mr. Bury prefers to be guided by the Con- 
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fessio (364,10-13)—even Zimmer now admits it to be 
genuine—where the reference is to ‘‘the Wood of 
Fochlad, nigh to the Western Sea.” This was in 
north-western Connaught, possibly in County Mayo, 
near Croagh Patrick, the mountain immemorially 
associated with his name. During these six years 
he passed through a spiritual change. ‘* The 
Lord,” he says, “opened the sense of my 
unbelief,” his soul was consumed with the love and 
fear of God. The resolve to attempt a long 
and dangerous flight—he probably sailed from Inver- 
dea in Wicklow—he attributes to the promptings of a 
higher power. A voice speaks to him in the night- 
time, ‘‘thou shalt soon return to thy native land,” and 
again, ‘* behold thy ship is ready.” With what manner 
of men he sailed—save that they were heathens with a 
cargo of wolf-hounds—or whither they were bound we 
are nottold. Mr. Bury shows cause for thinking that 
they disembarked at Nantes or Bordeaux, and that the 
journey through Gaul and Italy, of which his disciples 
heard Patrick speak in later days, was taken in their 
company. After escaping from them he made his 
way to the coast of Provence, and found refuge 
in the cloister of Honoratus in Lerinus, the 
outermost of the two islands off the Cape of Cannes. 
In its ascetic shades his religious bent was fostered 
no doubt, but it was not until his return to Britain 
(414-5) that the purpose of his life, the conversion of 
the heathen of Ireland took definite shape in his 
mind. He dreams, and his heart is pierced by the 
cry of the people of Fochlad, according to the story of 
later days of the young children of Fochlad, even the 
children still unborn. We can well believe that 
Patrick, no sharer in the heresy of Pelagius, 
was filled with pity for the helpless unbaptised 
whom his Church condemned to everlasting fire. 
He did not, however, at once set sail for Con- 
naught. He knew that his training was deficient— 
his rusticitas was always urged against him—and that 
his enterprise needed official recognition. He was 
ordained deacon by Amator at Auxerre, and abode there 
many years, his plans meeting with scant encourage- 
ment. At length in 431 the attention of the Pope was 
drawn to the Christian communities in Ireland and it 
seemed as if his hour were come. But Celestine passed 
him over, and it was not until Palladius’s death in the 
following year that he was consecrated bishop and 
empowered to carry out the work on which he had set 
his heart. He was thirty-six years of age when he set 
foot once more in the land of his captivity. From 
that time until his death in 461, save, perhaps, for one 
journey to Rome, he never left its shores. 

As to the extent and scope of his work opinion has 
been divided. Up to the present time there have been 
two main views. According to the one he was the 
first to make Christianity known to the Irish and was 
entirely responsible for their conversion. According 
to the other, only recently brought forward, his 
activity was confined to a small district in Leinster. 
We are scarcely surprised to find that our author in- 
clines to neither. He proves as well from positive 
evidence (e.g., Prosper’s notice of Palladius’s mission) 
as from general considerations (viz., the fact that 
they had intercourse with the Continent, that 
they had settlements in south-west Britain, &c.) 
that Patrick was not the first to make the new religion 
known to the Irish, that, on the contrary, they had 
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Christian communities ripe for organisation even before 
his coming. He shows, on the other hand, that Zim- 
mer’s daring theory fails to satisfy the facts, and is 
refuted by a critical examination of the sources. 

His own view of the Saint’s achievements, based as 
it is on a thorough scientific investigation, deserves a 
more serious attention. His work, we are told, was of 
a three-fold nature. 

In the first place he preached and converted the 
heathen. Though records are not wanting of journeys 
to Leinster and Munster, his immediate sphere of activity 
was the northern part of the island. He is said to 
have made converts and established churches in the 
island plain of Dalaradia and the regions near Down- 
patrick (viz., at Saul, Brechtan, Raholp), and again 
at Trim on the Boyne and at Donaghmore and else- 
where in Meath. Connaught he is said to have visited 
three times. It was on the last occasion that he 
achieved his heart’s desire and entered the regions of 
Fochlad. This was not till after the death of Amoln- 
gaid, to whom they belonged, z.e., thirteen years after 
his coming to Ireland. Two churches were founded 
there, one near the wood and the sea, one at ‘ the 
meeting-place of the Sons of Amolngaid,” now Mul- 
laghfarry. 

Among the mass of traditions which have clus- 
tered round his missionary labours it is difficult to 
find sure foothold. Our author has thought it best 
to give the stories intact—and very good reading they 
are—but to disengage the element of truth where 
possible. He shows, for example, that underlying the 
story of the death of Miliucc, who clearly belongs to 
the district, is the historic fact of Patrick’s work in 
Ulidia and the foundation of Saul; or again, that 
embodied in the tale of the contest with King Loigaire 
and his druids wefind the idea that Beltane is to be 
replaced by Easter, that the heathen customs are to 
be transferred to the Christian feast. 

In the second place St. Patrick created an ecclesias- 
tical organisation not only for his own converts but 
for the existing Christian communities in the south and 
elsewhere. He established monastic foundations—of 
these his own seat Armagh rose to far the greatest 
importance—he consecrated bishops, he chose and 
ordained ministers of religion on every side. Of his 
rules of ecclesiastical discipline we are able to form 
some idea from a circular letter—Mr. Bury vindicates 
its genuineness—addressed by him and his coadjutors, 
Auxilius and Iserninus, to the clergy of Ireland. It is 
made up of miscellaneous regulations arranged on no 
definite plan—many of them framed with a view to 
existing abuses, ¢.g., the interference of a bishop in 
his neighbour’s diocese, the founding of a church 
without leave of a bishop, &c. Others relate to 
the tonsure of the clergy, the enforcement of sentences 
of excommunication, and so forth. 

Thirdly, and lastly, he brought Ireland into rela- 
tion with the Church of the Empire and made it a 
part of Universal Christendom. The significance of 
this part of his work is liable to be ignored perhaps 
because in the sixth century the Irish Church went its 
own way and developed on eccentric lines. None the 
less it never formally repudiated its incorporation with 
Christendom, and the seventh century saw it revert 
to the system which Patrick had established. 

To deny that he made it his aim to draw Ireland 
into close union with the Continent and to ascribe to 


him the views of Columba is to incur the reproach of 
wilful blindness. Apart from evidence such as the 
introduction of the Roman tonsure, the use of Latin, 
the institution of the appeal to the Pope, it is clear 
from the whole tenor of his life that in this respect, at 
any rate, he was the reverse of national in his sym- 
pathies. To him the Roman Empire was the world 
and without its fringe was outer darkness. For the 
land of his adoption he could desire no fairer fate than 
to be drawn from that darkness into communion with 
that Empire and the Church with which it was 


identified. Joun Ruvs. 





A GREAT CITIZEN. 

WittiAM RatHBONE: A Memoir. By Eleanor F. Rathbone. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1905. Pp. ix., 507. 7s. dd. 
net. 

Ir is difficult to praise too highly the skill and the judg- 
ment with which this memoir has been executed. Intended 
for a comparatively limited circle of readers, it cannot fail 
to interest a wider audience, not only in the personality 
of William Rathbone, but in the many and varied activi- 
ties. with which he was associated. The lives of philan- 
thropists are not always as interesting or as inspiring as 
they are mgant to be; this memoir succeeds in being 
both, and mainly perhaps for the reason that it conceals 
its art. No record could be more unostentatious or un- 
pretending and at the same time so sure or so complete 
in its effect. Miss Rathbone has concentrated the interest 
of the reader on what was really salient in her father’s 
life and character. It is this concentration on what was 
characteristic in the man and his work that gives such 
an intimacy and at the same time such a unity to this 
record of an eminently full and busy life. Miss Rathbone 
has managed her detail with such success that while it is 
always adequate and significant it is never superfluous or 
inconsequent. It is rare, indeed, to read a biography 
which is at once so reticent and so sufficient, so simple 
and yet so effective. It is no exaggeration to say that it 
is a biography which is eminently characteristic of its 
subject ; it is, at any rate, the only form and manner of 
biography that William Rathbone would have himself 
approved. 

An introductory chapter on the earlier William Rath- 
bones of Liverpoo’ serves to bring out the extent to 
which the life and character of William Rathbone were 
the outcome and the natural continuation of a family 
tradition. The chapter entitled “ Early Years” gives some 
account of his school-days, of his apprenticeship in a 
merchant’s office, of the influence of the preaching of 
J. H. Thom, of a session at Heidelberg under Schlosser 
and Zacharia, and of a visit to America. After William 
Rathbone became a partner in his father’s firm his life 
for the next fifteen years was devoted to the building up 
of the business of the house. He seems to have realised 
from an early period not only that the discipline of private 
business was an excellent preparation for public: work, 
but that the command of a fairly ample fortune was 4 
condition of the wider possibilities which he had already 
begun to see for himself. There can be little doubt that 
in the perception of these facts lay the secret of the sin- 
gular definiteness and abundant fruitfulness which distin- 
guished his public work. Reputation for private business 
is not the least valuable asset of a philanthropist; it 
enabled William Rathbone to inspire in others that con- 
fidence which was necessary to the fulfilment of the great 
projects to which he put his hand, while it was his keen 
eye for business which not only made him so exacting in 
method and detail but enabled him to accomplish so much. 
There were few things to which William Rathbone put his 
hand which did not prosper—a result which may be 
ascribed in great measure to those qualities of “ observa- 
tion, common sense, and industry ” which had stood him 
in such stead as a merchant, and which, as he himself 
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pointed out in a striking fragment of self-analysis, place 
ordinary men “a few days, months, or years, in advance 
of what is becoming the general knowledge or sentiment.” 
But William Rathbone was no ordinary man; he was, at 
any rate, a. man of no ordinary character. It was the rare 
combination of uncompromising idealism with almost 
prosaic practicality that made him the man that he was 
and gave him the power to do what he did. 

The account which Miss Rathbone gives in this 
chapter of the principles which her father held as to how 
money should be spent, as well as to how it should be 
made, is full of interest and significance. The chapters 
which follow deal with different phases of William Rath- 
bone’s public work, so arranged as to “ trace out the whole 
of what was accomplished in one field before passing to 
the next”—an admirable arrangement, and abundantly 
justified by its success. Thus one chapter is devoted to 
his labours on behalf of district nursing, and is virtually 
a history of the movement which will always be asso- 
ciated with the name of William Rathbone, and which 
Mr. Charles Booth has described as “ perhaps the best 
fruit the past half century has to show.” The chapter on 
“Politics and Parliament” throws interesting sidelights on 
the Lancashire cotton famine, the state of English opinion 
during the American Civil War, the affair of the Alabama 
and of Laird’s Rams; on Mr. Gladstone’s candidature for 
South-West Lancashire, and his attitude towards Parlia- 
mentary Reform at that period. William Rathbone, who had 
been the chairman of Mr. Gladstone’s election committee, 
became himself in due course Member of Parliament for 
his native city. It is interesting to notice that the ques- 
tions to which he gave prominence in his election 
addresses were such as the incidence of local taxation, 
the administration of the poor law and of other branches 
of local government, the defects of the bankruptcy laws 
and of the laws regulating the transfer of land. William 
Rathbone was in many respects, it would seem, a repre- 
sentative type of the legislative period which Professor 
Dicey has described as that of “common-sense utilitarian- 
ism.” But the chapter of most directly political interest 
and significance in this memoir is that entitled “The Work 
of a Private Member.” The account which is here given 
of “the kind of opportunities which are, or then were, 
still open fo a private member who rarely took part in 
full-dress debates, and was not an aspirant for office ” is 
full of interest and instruction. We are not surprised to 
hear that the instincts of a man of business were “ out- 
raged by the ineffective and slovenly character” of much 
that passed for legislation. Determined to do nothing as an 
individual member that would add to the confusion of 
the laws, he retained the services of the late Justice 
Wright to assist him in drafting bills or amendments on 
subjects in which he was himself interested. The two 
memoranda which Mr. Wright drew up on Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation were among the many notable results 
of this partnership. In the same spirit he despatched Mr. 
Fanshawe on a private commission to the United States 
to inquire into and report on experiments in licensing. 
“In working at this question, as at the question of local 
government and taxation, his energ’es and what influence 
he possessed were thrown less into the effort 
to secure a particular form of remedy than _ into 
the plea for a more scientific and conscientious 
way of approaching the whole matter.” In the last period 
of his parliamentary career he seems to have found him- 
self much less at home as a private member ; he not only 
felt that there was a real change in the status and oppor- 
tunities for usefulness open to private members, but that 
the attention of Government itself was less and less 
directed to the questions of administrative reform and 
social well-being which he had so much at heart. It is a 
striking commentary on the decline of Parliament that it 
should have offered so little field to a social reformer of 
the stamp of William Rathbone.. He had no gift for 
public speaking, but he had the reputation of being the 
. best lobbyist” in the House of Commons—best, that 
is, in sense of helping “ by diligent work and legitimate 


influence” to make the provisions of Government or 
private legislation more effective and better directed. In 
other respects he became the recognised type in Parlia- 
ment of a moderate and independent Liberal—a Liberal 
for example, who felt clearer about the justice of Mr. 
Gladstone’s restoration of independence to the Transvaal 
than about the expediency of his method for giving self- 
government to Ireland. But William Rathbone’s political 
career, useful and honourable as it was, is overshadowed 
by his achievement in other directions—more especially 
in connection with his services to University education 
both in his native city and in Wales. It would be difficult 
to say what the University College of Liverpool would 
have been without “the energy, the munificence, the un- 
failing faith in the future of one man”—to quote the 
language used by the late Professor Wilkins in presenting 
William Rathbone for the degree of Doctor of Laws at 
the Victoria University. A chapter on “The Poor Law, 
Charity, and Social Reform” brings the record of his 
activity and achievements to a worthy close. Here, as 
elsewhere, Miss Rathbone has succeeded in conveying to 
her readers something of what she describes as “ his own 
glowing sense of the vital and human relations of subjects 
usually described as dull and prosaic.” Certainly no 
student of political or social questions can read this 
memoir without feeling his interest quickened and his 
faith fortified by this noble example of a good and great 
citizen. 





CAROLINE POETS. 


CaROLINE Poets. Vol. I.—Chamberlayne, Benlowes, K. 
Philips, Hannay. Edited by G. Saintsbury. Clarendon 
Press. tos. 6d. net. 

INTEREST in the Caroline Poets has much _ increased 

lately, particularly in those poets usually called fan- 

tastic, the first of whom, Donne, flourished some time 
before the reign of Charles I. Donne, indeud, was, so far 
as time went, an Elizabethan; yet he was far from Eliza- 
bethan in character, and his poetry marks the beginning 
of the transition from the purely poetic age of the Eliza- 
bethans to the period stretching, roughly, from Dryden 
to Crabbe, in which verse was written mainly because 
it was a terser form of expression than prose. The fan- 
tastic poets, therefore, besides what beauty there may 
be in their works, have an historic interest for us as docu- 
ments in this great literary revolution; and these poets, 
reprinted by Professor Saintsbury, two of whom are 
almost unknown while the other two are little more than 
names, are not likely to find readers except among curious 
students of our literature. Yet Professor Saintsbury is to 
be commended for editing them all with so much pains 
and skill, and it is to be hoped that he will continue his 
labours, however little reward they may bring him out- 
side the pleasure of performing them The study of 
minor literature, as he says in his general introduction, 
deserves to be encouraged, particularly of the minor lite- 
rature of a period as momentous as the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The political revolution which brought about the 
changes between the reign of Elizabeth and Anne was 
not more sweeping than the literary revolution which 
transformed the art of Shakespeare into the art of Pope; 
and as historians study every scrap of evidence which 
throws light on the one, so critics are justified in study- 
ing every bit of verse which throws light on the other. 

In reading these poems, reprinted by the Clarendon 

Press, you are studying original authorities. It is harder 

work than reading about the tendencies of literature in 

text books, but it is also more interesting and profitable. 

Indeed, the very weariness which you are likely to feel 

after reading some cantos of Chamberlayne’s “ Pharronida” 

will teach you better than the most lucid exposition the 
reasons why Dryden and Pope sacrificed everything to 
common sense; for after reading Chamberlayne you are 
likely to relish Dryden and Pope more than you have 
ever done before. “ Pharronida” is “a heroick poem”— 
that is to say, a kind of rambling epic in a great number 
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of cantos. Professor Saintsbury gives a digest of the 
plot, which is full of violent events, “ of alarums and ex- 
cursions, ambushes and abductions,” as he says; but the 
events, though violent, are disconnected and difficult to 
follow or remember. In fact, Chamberlayne wrote not 
to tell a story but to make poetry, and it is clear that 


he cared no more about the fate of his characters than his: 


readers can care now. The poem is really all descrip- 
tion, and the descriptions are often both rich and curious. 
Unfortunately, they have no cumulative effect because 
they are not subordinate to anything. “The road through 
his story,” says Professor Saintsbury, “is as badly laid, 
made, and kept as road can be; but fountains and wild- 
flower banks are never long wanting by its side, and it 
occasionally opens prospects of enchanting beauty.” This 
is true; the pity is that it should be so difficult to make 
your way through this tangled wilderness of weeds and 
flowers ; for Professor Saintsbury is too indulgent when he 
speaks of a road, even though he calls it a bad one. 
There is no road. You enjoy the poem as much if you 
begin on the fourth book ,as if you begim on the first. 
The description of an Island Paradise in the fourth canto 
of the second book is as good an example of Chamber- 
layne as you could have in all his rich artificiality and want 
of form. For he ,is curiously artificial although his verse 
runs so wild. A stream for him is “the liquid nymph.” 
and her course is described thus: 
“ Upon those banks which guarded her descent, 

Both for her odour and her ornament, 

Lilies and fragrant roses there were set; 

To heighten whose perfume, the violet 

And maiden primrose, in their various dress, 

Steal through the moss, whose humble lowliness 

Preserves their beauties,” etc. 
The description runs on to a great length. The whole 
poem, indeed, in the amplitude of its descriptions, always 
hindering the progress of the story, reminds one of Mr. 
Swinburne’s “ Tristram and Lyonesse,” though it is inferior 
in every quality of poetry to that work. Chamberlayne 
lacks every kind of passion except the passion for beauty. 
He is an extreme ritualist in verse. In his preface he 
warns off from his poem “all squint-eyed sectaries, from 
the spawn of Geneva to the black brood of Amsterdam ” ; 
which passage shows that he writes not unlike Mr. Swin- 
burne in his prose as well as in his verse. Benlowes, a 
very obscure poet, has more passion than Chamberlayne ; 
but is far more extravagant in his language; indeed. he 
carried extravagance of language as far as it could go, 
habitually exceeding Crashaw’s greatest excesses. 

“Hope kicks the curled heads of conspiring starres,” 
says Crashaw; and nearly all of Benlowes is written in 
this style. Yet for all his unpromising metre and subject 
(“ Theophila” is a long allegorical poem about the soul), 
he was a true poet, with a touch of the sublime now and 
then. Unfortunately, his poetry is even more difficult to 
read than Chamberlayne’s ; and it is easy to see why with 
such examples of perverted and obscure powers before 
them Dryden and Pope should have made such great sac- 
rifices that their poetry might be easy to read. 

Katherine Philips, “the Matchless Orinda,” is a poet 
of a very different kind, and far easier to enjoy. Indeed, 
she had a good deal of vogue in her own time; and there 
are not many ladies of our own day who can write verses 
as good as hers. She is much nearer to Dryden and Pope 
than to the Elizabethans; in fact, she is at her best in 
drawing-room verse like the poem addressed “ to one per- 
suading a lady to marriage” : 

Forbear, bold youth; all’s heaven here, 
And what you do aver 
To others courtship may appear, 
*Tis sacrilege to her. 
She is a public deity ; 
And were’t not very odd, 
She should dispose herself to be 
A petty household god? 
This is true wit with just that mixture of passion that 
makes wit appropriate to poetry. In fact, Orinda, who 
survived the Restoration by four years, had learnt, unlike 
Chamberlayne and Benlowes, to limit her ambitions and 


to control her fancies. She only tries to do little things, 
and she often does them very well, while in much of her 
verse there still sounds an echo of the rich and stately 
music of the past; so that none of it has quite the sound 
of thorns crackling under a pot. 

It is not possible to say very much for Patrick 
Hannay. He was earlier than the other poets of this 
volume, and he has little of either the extravagance or 
the beauty of the fantastic poets. His verse, half lyrical, 
half narrative, runs on pleasantly, and slips from the 
memory as easily as water off a duck’s back. Having 
read a good many lines of it, one can find nothing to say 
about it; it is quite dead, and even Professor Saintsbury’s 
enthusiasm cannot breathe any life into it. 





THE OPIUM CONTROVERSY REVIVED. 


Tue IMPERIAL DruG TraDE: A Restatement of the Opium 


Question, in the Light of Recent Evidence, and New 
Developments in the East. By Joshua Rowntree. Pp. 
xii., 304. London: Methuen and Co. 5s. net. 


In this short but very carefully-written work Mr. Rown- 
tree has undertaken an arduous and much-needed task. It 
is commonly supposed that the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Opium of 1893-5 has allayed the agitation 
against opium for a long term of years.- Be it long or 
short, Mr. Rowntree thinks that the term is now coming 
to a close, and that a revived ethical standard succeeding 
to a period of retrogression and apathy, combined with 
considerations of recent events in the Far East, is making 
for this result. By far the most important section of his 
work is that devoted to the agitation which preceded the 
appointment of this Commission and to the bureaucratic 
manceuvres which rendered its operations worse than use- 
less. “The proceedings of the Commission,” he says, 


“are only impressive so long as they are not examined 
and understood. When studied they will be found to 
lessen the credit usually attaching to such semi-judicial 
inquiries, and to reflect on the impartiality of British 
tribunals appointed for temporary purposes.” 


The dismal and disgraceful story of our opium trade 
with China may be told in a few words. Opium was 
cultivated in India and sold at Calcutta for export by the 
East India Company from 1787 onwards. But it was not 
until the monopoly of the company over the Chinese 
trade came to an end in 1834 that the amounts exported 
became excessive, rising from an average of 4,000 to 
5.000 chests in the first twenty years of the century to 
an average of 30,000 between 1836 and 1839. In the 
one case as in the other the trade was carried on by 
smugglers. After reiterated protests from the Chinese 
authorities, a special Commissioner was sent with full 
powers to put an end to the traffic, and in May, 1839, 
20,000 chests of smuggled opium were destroyed. War 
followed, and by the treatv of Nanking in 1842 several 
ports were opened to trade and Hong Kong was ceded to 
Britain. The smuggling trade continued with greater 
vigour than ever. In 1856 the number of chests exported 
from India amounted to 72,000. Ordinary trade with 
Britain meanwhile had not thriven; and in that year a 
second war was forced upon China, concluded in 1858 by 
the treaty of Tien-tsin. By this treaty the trade in Indian 
opium was for the first time legalised; the Chinese being 
forbidden, in spite of urgent protests, to impose a higher 
duty than thirty taels per chest (about 8 per cent. of the 
value). A convention with the Chinese Government made 
eleven years afterwards by Sir R. Alcock, raising this duty 
to fifty taels, was refused ratification by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville. In 1876, the Chefoo 
Convention was negotiated by Sir T. Wade, by which the 
duty was raised to 110 taels; this was to include /ikin, the 
transport duties levied between the port and the place of 
consumption. Nine years passed before this Convention 
was ratified in 1885. By this time the export of opium 
from India to China had risen to 90,000 chests. 

Meanwhile protests at home against this iniquitous 
traffic never ceased. In 1891 Sir W. Pease carried 4 


motion in Parliament by a considerable majority (160 V- 
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130) urging that the India Government should cease to 
grant licences for the cultivation of the poppy in British 
India and should arrest the transit to the coast of opium 
grown in native States. In 1893 a Royal Commission was 
proposed with the view of examining in what way the 
revenue from opium should be replaced from other sources. 
But a counter proposition was made and carried by Mr. 
Gladstone instructing the Commission to inquire whether 
the existing arrangements as to the cultivation of opium in 
India should be modified, and what injurious effects, if 
any, resulted from the consumption of opium on the 
population of India. Of the traffic in opium with China 
nothing was said. Now, India is not to any large extent an 
opium-consuming country. Eleven-twelfths of the opium 
she produces is sent to China. It is in China, not in 
India, that the disastrous consequences of the trade in 
opium were to be studied. Yet in a report of ninety-seven 
pages hardly more than five are devoted to China. And 
of 2,500 pages of evidence, the evidence of witnesses from 
China is limited to 130. (Vol. V., pp. 213-343.) It is 
probable that few have read that evidence: those who do 
so will find the Chinese section of it overwhelmingly 
hostile to the opium traffic. Much of this evidence is 
medical ; that of Dr. Dudgeon (Vol. V., pp. 229-31) may 
be specially noted. ° 
Diverted though the Commission was from its proper 
purpose, it caused much apprehension to the bureaucracy 
of India. The Central Government took the general 
course of the Inquiry into its own hands. The Provincial 
Governments of Madras and of the North-West provinces 
were ordered to communicate with the Commission by 
way of Calcutta, submitting abstracts of the proposed 
evidence to an official there in the first instance. Officials 
of all kinds were warned not to communicate directly with 
the Commission. A curious sample of the procedure 
adopted is cited by Mr. Rowntree in the collection of 
evidence by Lieutenant-Colonel Abbott from the Rajpu- 
tana States (Vol. II., app. iv.): 
“Colonel Abbott first prepared a note of his own 
opnions, then drew two series of questions for witnesses 
upon them for the use of the political officers, to draw 
their attention, and through them the attention of the 
Durbars, to the serious importance of the subject. ‘I pro- 
pose,’ he writes, ‘that all witnesses be examined at head- 
quarters by the Durbars with the aid of political officers, 
and that the written replies of the Durbars to the questions 
asked of them be based on the information which these 
witnesses supply. These same witnesses should, of course, 
be sent to appear before the Commission, and should reach 
Ajmere a week in advance of it, in order that I may 
become acquainted with all, and see if each one under- 
stands on what points he is required to give evidence.’” 
The witnesses learnt their lesson well, as will be 
seen by the following words repeated with parrot-like 
accuracy by three of them in reply to Ques. 21, 128; 21, 
150; and 21, 156: 

“If the supply of opium were suddenly stopped, nearly 


all consumers over fifty years of age (moderate included) 
would be dead within a month.” 


The Royal Commission of 1895 was, in fact, a 
systematic attempt to evade the very grave international 
issues involved in the opium traffic. Those issues are now 
m course of revival; and, until a settlement is reached, 
friendly intercourse between England and China is im- 
possible. To those who are unfamiliar with the facts, 
Mr. Rowntree’s narrative, fortified as it is by ample 
references, will be found of great service. 





POSTHUMOUS PRIVACY. 
Tue RoMANCE oF Victor Hvco anp JutietTe Drovet. By 
_Henry Wellington Wack. London: Putnam’s Sons. 6s. net. 
THERE is no question of literary ethics on which opinions 
differ more sincerely than the degree to which the pri- 
vate life of a great man rightly becomes public property 
after his death. Nearly two hundred years ago Pope com- 
P:ained that Curll, the publisher, by his practice of seizirg 
on the letters and remnants of dead authors had added 
a new terror to death. It is no new terror now; we are 
familiar with such proceedings, and the majority of us 


are content, while enjoying the last indiscreet revelation, 
to utter a few conversational protests, which prove the 
delicacy of our feelings and encourage the circulation of 
the book. A few who do not feel so secure in their in- 
significance from a similar exposure, who, like Tennyson 
and Thackeray, foresee an interminable series of bio- 
graphers, each more ruthless than the last in rummaging 
for the unrevealed, may protest with passion, and take 
steps to prevent the violation of their posthumous privacy ; 
and for doing so some will think them affected, some silly, 
and some the only men who show true dignity. In fact, 
on this matter every shade of opinion is represented, the 
scale being marked at one end by those who habitually 
inveigh against “the vulgar and insatiable curiosity” of 
the public, and at the other by editors like Mr. Wellington 
Wack, who in his preface to these old love letters laments 
over “the insatiate maw of the scrap-basket” from which 
he has snatched them. 

For our curiosity, even when trivial, there is a good 
deal to be said. It is natural to want to know as much 
as possible of the character of the great men who have 
moulded our thoughts, directed our feelings, shared our 
experiences; and to derive pleasure from knowing their 
habits and how they lived through an ordinary day is as 
natural as to enjoy hearing such details about absent 
friends. But to publish the secrets of the famous requires 
more excuse than the fact that, being dead, they cannot 
feel shame or distress. Disclosures, if they are not in- 
tended as exposures, must throw new light upon their 
work and character or upon events, or bring as a warranty 
some gift of beauty or knowledge to the common memory. 
The presentiment of publicity is an unwholesome burden 
to carry through life, and the revealers of private letters 
and papers, who intensify it, are responsible for inflaming 
the self-consciousness of authors and of everyone who 
comes near them. Let them look to it that what they 
publish has sound compensatory value, for we are paying 
for the amusement they offer by a loss of naturalness in 
our writers and artists. 

In one of Mrs. Browning’s letters in the correspon- 
dence, the publication of which was the cause of much 
misgiving and delight, she says “that if the secrets of our 
daily lives and inner souls may instruct other sorrowing 
souls, let them be open to men hereafter as to God now. 
Dust to dust and soul secrets to humanity.” She adds that 
through weakness she would destroy her own letters. That 
is the generous view, and the more generous if it is accom- 
panied by a belief that such secrets are rarely of great 
importance to any but those personallv concerned. But 
when life is over such a legacy is all that can be given; 
and that it should be made on the chance that here and 
there may be a few who will find in it peculiar comfort 
and delight is the only spirit in which revelations should be 
offered, which are not in effect commentaries upon books 
or events or evidences of some otherwise unguessable cha- 
racteristic in the dead. 

The publication of the love letters of Mme. Drouet 
to Victor Hugo cannot make one line that he has written 
more interesting, or his motives and actions clearer. When 
we know that he had a mistress who was passionately at- 
tached to him, we know all that thev can tell us. As human 
documents they are no more interesting than ordinary 
love letters; they show no wit, no imagination, no origi- 
nality of character. By themselves they tell no story. As 
for the spirit in which they are offered us, Mr. Wack has 
glossed the margins with such comments as “ Insatiate 
woman,” “Love looks in at the window,” “ Love knows 
no weary hour,” accordingly as the letter speaks of a 
desire to see or to help her lover. Perhaps, however, this 
was the best way of rising to the occasion, for there is 
little in these letters to interest those who do not take a 
particular pleasure in reading in print such phrases as 
“ my sublime darling” or “I kiss your dear little feet,” and 
those who do will enjoy the marginalia also. 

The story of Mme. Drouet and Victor Hugo is well 
known. They met in 1833, when she was twenty-seven. 


She was an indifferent actress, who had done no better 
with her .ife than to live under the protection of a succes- 
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sion of men rich enough to support her. He had been 
married eleven years. Whatever condemnation the poet 
may deserve on the score of infidelity, his affection for his 
mistress certainly saved her from a_ sordid fate. 
The bond of friendship between them lasted nearly fifty 
years. The entries in the Livre de |’Anniversaire, in 
which the poet annually and fervently recorded expres- 
sions of devotion, are, at any rate, evidence of a constancy 
which, however artificial in expression, is rare in such re- 
lations. She lived at Guernsey during his exile in a little 
house not far from his home, and died a few years before 
him. 

.The letters which Mr. Wack has translated, with the 
exception of the first, date from January to November, 
1851. He gives no explanation of this burst of passionate 
correspondence after eighteen years of intimacy. On gne 
occasion she seems to have writtén eight times in two days. 
Why publish these poor scraps, probably begun, like 
many other love letters, without knowing what she meant 
to write and finished without knowing what she had 


written P Dresmonp MacCarTHy. 





THE UPTON LETTERS. 
THE Upton LeEtrers. London: Smith, Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Upton Letters are a series of letters purporting to 
have been written by a schoolmaster at a public school to 
an intimate friend during the year 1904. The letters are 
of the nature of essays, and consist almost wholly of the 
writer’s thoughts on matters of general interest, on educa- 
tion, books, and life. His ideas are always worth considera- 
tion, for they are the product of a very acute and sensitive 
mind, and they are expressed with such real jiterary skill 
that the book is a very fascinating one. It will be 
especially interesting to those who are interested in educa- 
tion, for, as the writer says, “ All paths in a schoolmaster’s 
mind lead out upon the educational plain,” and it is evi- 
dently the subject nearest his heart. 

There is a great deal in what he says on this subject 
that is very suggestive, and though the letters are written 
in rather a minor key, with a lack perhaps of that buoyant 
and inspiring hopefulness which does so much to help 
people on at schools and elsewhere, he takes a very sane 
view of things and criticises the weak side of public school 
education with much justice and force. One quotation 
will suffice to give a general idea of the grounds of his 
criticism. “I declare,” he says, “that it makes me very 
sad sometimes to see these well-groomed, well-mannered, 
rational, manly boys all taking the same view of things, 
all doing the same things, smiling politely at the eccentri- 
city of any one who finds matter for serious interest im 
books, in art or music, all splendidly reticent about their 
inner thoughts, with a courteous respect for the formalities 
of religion and the formalities of work; perfectly correct, 
perfectly complacent, with no irregularities or angular 
preferences of their own, with no admiration) for any- 
thing but athletic success, and no contempt for anything 
but originality of ideas. They are so nice, so gentlemanly, 
so easy to get on with; and yet, in another region, they 
are so dull, so unimaginative, so narrow-minded. They 
cannot all, of course, be intellectual or cultivated; but 
they ought to be more tolerant, more just, more wise.” 

There is a great deal of truth in this, and much of it 
is applicable not to boys only. It is lack of independent 
thought, self-complacency, acquiescence in things as they 
are, that are the root difficulties with which reformers in 
all societies have to grapple. The question is, what to do 
to improve things. Independence is a difficult quality to 
cultivate anywhere, but especially at school, where the un- 
formed mind is hourly open to the influence of those 
whom children from earliest age regard with most admira- 
tion, those just older than themselves. What can be done 
to help its growth? 

The book is a record of passing thoughts, not an edu- 
cational treatise, but it is evident that the writer regards 
a “severely classical” curriculum and the excess of 





athleticism as the chief stumbling blocks in the path of 
progress. Both subjects are treated with insight and 
humour, but in neither case we think is the problem stated 
quite fully or fairly. Of the first point, indeed, one could 
hardly expect him to take a dispassionate view, placed as 
he is in one of the very few schools where no freedom of 
choice from pure classics has yet been won, and where he 
struggles for greater liberty against singularly exasperating 
colleagues who employ all the old bad arguments in favour 
of classics, and there is no cause which has suffered more 
from bad arguments in its favour. It is indeed only too 
true that for many boys classical lessons, as usually given, 


are little more than what he calls “the meal of 
chaff we serve out to them week after week” 
We are far from denying that there are many 


boys all over the country who are suffering in this 
way, because their teachers have forgotten that 
drudgery, necessary and excellent training as it is. when 
leading to some end, only deadens the faculties when it 
leads to nothing. But this does not touch the strongest 
argument for teaching classics to those who are capable of 
profiting by them, the argument put long ago by Dr. 
Arnold, who was certainly no pedant, that in classical 
authors “with a perfect abstraction from those particular 
names and associations which are for ever biasing our 
judgment in modern and domestic instances, the great 
principles of all politica] questions are perfectly 
discussed and illustrated with entire freedom, with most 
attractive eloquence, and with profoundest wisdom.” The 
Teally difficult problem is how to find out what subjects 
will best develop the mind of each particular boy, and 
how to supply all the wants with the necessarily limited 
means at the disposal of a school. 

Nor is the writer’s treatment of the athletic question 
satisfactory. The evil of over athleticism is patent, and 
he gives amusing instances of mis-applied seriousness in 
games. But his remedy seems to be a return to the old 
laissez-faire system of games, and this is not very helpful: 
compulsory games are the outcome of the principle that 
regular out-door exercise is part of a boy’s duty, and few 
masters would wish to neglect that principle. We much 
regret, with the writer, the absence of that light-hearted 
spontaneity and amusement in play which the compulsory 
system must put into the background, but after all, in these 
days of indoor work and nerve diseases, it is no bad thing 
to have been brought up to feel it a daily duty to get 
exercise and fresh air, and indeed games, if used in this 
way only as a most attractive form of exercise, will fall into 
their proper place in the life of boy or man. ; 

We have no space to deal with the many excellent 
criticisms on men and books; they are all inspired by the 
same principle. “Pose, affectation,” he says, “what a 
snare they are to the better class of minds. ” 
an excellent principle: we wish that we could feel that 
the author has quite acted up to his creed. For at the 
end of the book we are faced by a dilemma: if the letters 
are whiat they profess to be, to print the letter of con- 
dolence to the bereaved wife is surely not compatible 
with that reticence which is the sworn enemy of pose; 
if, on the other hand, these letters never went through 
the post, and this is only part of a setting, the form of 
the setting can hardly be acquitted of a certain affectation. 





GOOD STORIES. 


Recollections by the Hon. F. Leveson-Gower. 
London: John Murray. 12s, net. 
IN these days of autobiography, when so many of the 
memoirs of eminent persons are distressingly void of attrac- 
tion either of matter or style, it is pleasant to meet with 2 
volume that is rich in both these qualities. Mr. Leveson- 
Gower, the son and brother of the first and second Earls 
Granville (one Ambassador to France in the forties, the 
other Foreign Secretary under Mr. Gladstone), naturally en- 
joyed, during a long life, opportunities of meeting very 
many of the notable men and women of the day, both 11 
England and abroad. About these he writes in an excel- 
lently entertaining fashion which, while never ill-natured, 
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displays to the full that appreciation of a point that distin- 
guishes the born raconteur from the retailer of gossip. 

The book is indeed literally packed with “ good stories,” 
most of them new, which occur on almost every page, as 
the writer’s recollection ambles pleasantly forward from 
anecdote to anecdote. With very commendable reticence, 
however, Mr. Leveson-Gower has avoided any reference to 
political affairs, about which he might well be supposed to 
know more than most men; fearing (as he himself says in 
his preface) lest a treacherous memory should lead him 
into inaccuracies that would there be less excusable than 
with regard to social events. The three hundred pages that 
follow this avowal are a sufficient exoneration of the writer’s 
powers of memory, but the spirit in which it is made is one 
that compilers of similar volumes would do well to culti- 
vate. 

Born in 1819, Mr. Leveson-Gower was educated at Eton 
and Christchurch, where he was the contemporary of Mr. 
Ruskin. Shortly after leaving the University, in the 
autumn of 1840, he was summoned to Paris, where an attack 
of paralysis had rendered his father a confirmed invalid. 
As companion to the Ambassador he came in contact with 
all the most interesting people in French society at this 
time, among them the Princess Lieven, of whom he says: 

“What the Princess chiefly suffered from was intense 
boredom, which amounted almost to a disease. If nobody 
called during the afternoon she would roll on the floor 
from ennui. On one occasion, when on her way from 
England, she got so much alarmed at the prospect of 
travelling alone from Calais to Paris, that she offered a 
seat in her carriage to a respectable-looking clergyman on 
board the steamer, which he joyfully accepted. When 
seated beside her, he talked so incessantly as nearly to 
drive her wild. She could only relieve her feelings by 
putting her head out of the window every ten minutes and 
screaming out to the winds, ‘Il m’ennwie—il m’ennuie!” 
Sometimes since, when bored by someone to extinction, I 
have been soothed by repeating those words to myself.” 

The first Earl Granville died in 1846, in which year Mr. 
Leveson-Gower was called to the Bar. About this time he 
made the acquaintance of Carlyle, with whom he does not 
appear to have been greatly impressed. His account of a 
visit to the theatre, to see Fechter as Hamlet, in company 
with the philosopher and Lady Hariet Baring reads oddly 
like an incident in very modern dramatic history. We also 
hear something in these pages of the socety at Gore House, 
though, as was to be expected in a friend of Lady d’Orsay, 
his opinion of Lady Blessington and the last of the dandies 
is by no means favourable. 

A large portion of the book is devoted to the writer's 
prolonged Indian tour, which, however, will interest most 
readers less than the journal of his visit to Russia, whither 
he accompanied his brother as attaché, on the Special Mis- 
sion to the Coronation of Alexander II. in 1856. During 
the ceremonies of this stately time the writer, as always, 
was keenly alive to any diverting incident, and some of 
his descriptions of Russian behaviour are more trenchant 
than flattering. 

“The Paulovski regiment did one thing which amused 
me. Just before the cortége came up they all blew their 
noses with their fingers at the word of command, and this 
was in order that none of them might sneeze when the 
ror rr passed, as their doing so would bring him bad 
uc ; 

The remaining chapters are occupied with incidents 
(non-political) in the writer’s career in the House of Com- 
mons and London society. We have only space for one 
more extract. It is a story told by way of introduction to 
an account of the National School of Cookery, of which Mr. 
Leveson-Gower was for many years chairman, and is too 
good not to be quoted: 

“My first French cook, although unpretentious, did not 
cook badly, and took his duties very seriously to heart. 
One morning, previous to a small dinner, he came to me 
in great distress, as the kitchen-maid was ill and he him- 
self had cut his hand. ‘How will you manage?’ ‘ Ah, 
monsieur le bon Dieu viendra & mon aide!’ 1 cannot re- 
member whether his reliance was justified.” 

“I cannot remember whether his reliance was justi- 
fied.” The comment is delightful and characteristic of a 
Most entertaining volume. 





BETTER THAN IT LOOKS. 


IDLE IDEAS IN 1905. By Jerome K. Jerome. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 3s. 6d 

THE reader who might chance to open this book at an 

essay headed “ Why Didn’t He Marry the Girl?” and be- 

ginning “ What is wrong with marriage, anyhow?” would 


very likely shut it again hastily. |The heading and the open- 
ing are both specimens of a kind of humour now happily 
gone out of vogue, at least on this side of the Atlantic. 
It was a foreign kind to begin with, and at the best of 
times Englishmen never practised it with a natural grace. 
There is no more need for our jokers to put on an 
American accent than for our poets to assume French 
emotions. We have a national humour and a national 
poetry of our own, good enough to furnish us with any 
traditions that we may require. Unfortunately American 
humour runs easily into formule. It has an idiom of its 
own, and “anyhow” planted at the end of an interro 
gative sentence is one of its chief catchwords. There is 
nothing intrinsically funny in the word so placed, but it 
warns the reader of the writers humorous intention, 
and the warning is only too likely to exasperate any 
reader who can take a joke without it. 

The pity of it is that Mr. Jerome has no need of 
such advertisements. He is a much better writer and a 
much better joker than these lapses make him out to be. 
His best passages are not only good fun; they have also 
a good deal of wholesome wisdom in them, which, of 
course, makes them the more amusing. He never jokes 
at the expense of things really serious. He has a heart, 
and he has sound opinions which he holds both cheer- 
fully and strongly; and the result is that he often sees 
humour where it has not been seen before but where it 
certainly exists. He makes very good fun, for instance, 
of the way in which we turn games into a serious busi- 
ness. Of the Englishmen who have never learnt anything 
except to play games and have grown too old to play 
them he says: “They never wasted much of their youth 
on thought, and apparently have lost the knack of it. 
They don’t care for art, and Nature only suggests to them 
the things they can no longer do . . . . by the 
riverside they tell you of the salmon they caught before 
they caught rheumatic fever; birds only make them 
long for guns.” On the other hand, the Frenchman 
playing games does not seem a merely ridiculous object 
to Mr. Jerome. He may trifle at them, but then he 
enjoys them, and games are meant to be enjoyed, not to 
be the chief material of the evening papers. Mr. Jerome’s 
account of the French way of playing football and lawn 
tennis is really funny, and it is the funnier because there 
is no bitterness of contempt in it. He enjoys the French- 
man as the Frenchman enjoys himself, and that is the 
right way to take him. , 

In a paper headed “Are Early Marriages a Mis- 
take?” (many of Mr. Jerome’s titles are not only irrele- 
vant but unfair to his matter) he has an account of two 
swallows building a nest in a hall which is both pretty 
and funny, and continues: “ Long after_sunset, when all 
the other birds are sleeping, the swallows still are chatter- 
ing softly. It sounds as if they were telling one another 
some pretty story, and often I am sure there must be 
humour in it, for every now and then one hears a little 
twittering laugh. I delight in having them there so close 
to me. The fancy comes to me that one day, when my 
brain thas grown more cunning, I, too, listening in the 
twilight, shall hear the stories that they tell.” This 
passage and many others prove that Mr. Jerome’s brain 
has already grown cunning enough to do without the help 
of outworn fashions of American humour. 





FICTION. 


Viviex. By W. B. Maxwell. London: Methuen and Co. 
1905. Os. 

Vivien is a clever novel with “ heart” in it; one of those 

books that instantly appeal to the general reader. in 

general it must be confessed that the “popular” novel 


deserves its fate at the hands of the superior person, the 
person who scrapes the gilt off the gingerbread and Lands 
us back the soft and sweet and sticky mess. But there is 
a superior type of popular novel in which the author's 
observation of the serio-comedy of human life is not in- 
validated, but is fortified by the sentimental appeal he 
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makes to our hearts, and tken, for the nonce, the critic 
can throw behind him his standards of comparison, his 
trained conscience, and frankly plunge in and take his en- 
joyment humanly like any cheerful unsophisticated reader. 
Vivien is one of these books, one we wager that all our 
readers, from lettered working-man to illiterate peer, will 
be engrossed in, because its human interest makes a fresh, 
strong, and most genuine appeal. 

Im some respects Vivien is naive enougk. to satisfy the 
reailers of the Family Herald. The plot, indeed, seems 
to have been instinctively constructed to satisfy that un- 
abashed craving of the reader for fairy tales in real life 
—that the goose girl shall marry the prince and live happy 
ever after. And our author is artful enough to take a 
leaf out of the brothers Grimm and make his shop girl, 
Vivien Shelton, the heroine of the story, a real princess 
in disguise. But, we must repeat, the plot of Vivien is 
the appetising sauce, and the matter is the thing, the ob- 
servation and experience of life that the author pours out 
candidly and spontaneously in the flood of his 527 pages. 

The heroine, Vivien, is the daughter of the spend- 
thrift, charming, and absolutely selfish Colonel Shelton, 
gambler and wiveur. Cleverly done is the picture of the 
colonel’s evasive relations with his child, whom he packs 
off to a boarding school after her mother’s death and 
then allows to drift out into the world to support herself 
as amateur shop assistant to Mrs. Wardrop, the lady 
shopkeeper, of Sloane-street. The girl’s desire not to be 
a burden upon her father, when she discovers that he has 
not paid her school bills for years and has left her to the 
charity of poor Mrs. Maitland, the harassed old 
schoolmistress, is pathetically feminine in the light of her 
subsequent knowledge that the colonel has muddled away 
his own fortune, including a legacy of eighteen thousand 
pounds from his wife’s relations. Equally clever is the 
sketch of Mrs. Wardrop’s establishment in Sloane-street. 
There is magnificent style about the shop, with its oak 
presses and panelled screens and tapestries and Louis 
Treize chairs, with its “note” of drawing-room manners 
and customers treated as lady visitors. But the shop is 
“a temple of humbug”: 


“All the stock was ready-made. Mrs. Wardrop bought 
her blouses, slips, and skirts direct from the manufac- 
turers—from a house in the East End, a Nottingham firm, 
and a firm at Lyons—and just sold them at a vast profit. 
Everything was marked in plain figures, but Mrs. War. 
drop’s figures were stupendous when considered in relation 
to those of the maker’s invoice - . of the true art 
of dressmaking, everybody, except Miss Crofts, the work- 
woman, was profoundly ignorant. 

“She did not court or encourage trying on and altera- 
tions, because she regarded such work simply as a waste 
of time; but she never shrank from the ordeal. For the 
most part Mrs. Wardrop’s young ladies could, with non- 
chalance and courtesy combined, dispose of blouse and 
customer pretty easily. They would slip the article over 
their own black satin shoulders and turn about in it, and 
soon the bargain was concluded. But there were times 
when a fidgety lady drove them all to despair, when Mrs. 
Wardrop, who had been sitting aloof, would feel com- 
pelled to intervene and carry the matter through. 

“*Far more satisfactory,’ she would say with a gracious 
smile, ‘to try it yourself. Miss Draper! Ring for Miss 
Crofts.’ 

“Quite at the back of the shop there was an oak wall, 
similar to the partition in the shop front; and behind this, 
beneath the top-light of ground glass, Mrs. Wardrop would 
show herself to be truly immense—immense in that highest 
of all arts: the art to conceal one’s ignorance of art. 

“*Oh I quite see your point,’ she would say, in a slow 
drawl that somehow seemed to convey a stinging reproof. 
‘I am going to rectify it, if you please.’ 

“And then the customer—perhaps some poor fat podge 
of fifty in an infantile blouse of lace and sky-blue—would 
stand docile, although trembling with suppressed excite- 
ment. 

“Now Miss Crofts, pull those draw-tapes. Bring the 
fulness well to the centre in front, and allow it to bag 
over a trifle. Not so much. That’s better. But it pouches 
too much. Too pouchy altogether. Don’t you agree 
with me, Miss Inman?’ 

“Of course Miss Inman agreed. 

“*Shoulder’s all wrong. Scalloped effect, yes! and 
epaulette-cutting—nothing better! But I don’t call this 


cut at all. Burst those pleats, Miss Crofts. . - Now 
give me the scissors if you please—’ and then Mrs. War. 
drop wouid rip open the whole shoulder, slashing into the 
material itself even, clumsily, carelessly, grandly: mind. 
ing not at all what havoc she wrought, busy only on the 
task in hand—to make her effect, and strike terror. It 
would be the business of Miss Crofts later on, down in the 
dark basement, to repair the damage and to sew the thing 
together again. 


“Miss Crofts, have you grasped what I mean? Let 
there be no mistakes,’ and Mrs. Wardrop would turn to 
the customer, drawling again, ‘I think you will have no 
cause for complaint now’; and going back to the outer 
shop and catching the eye of pert Miss Nicholson, would 
perhaps give a good-natured wink to that young lady.” 
Now this scene is evidently sketched direct from life, 

and Mr. Maxwell’s real strength lies in the human interest 
of scores of similar scenes scattered through his pages. 
Colonel Shelton’s sudden death in a bawdy house and his 
mean funeral at a suburban cemetery are rendered i four 
impressionistic pages in a fashion that carries entire con- 
viction. But the main plot on which the scenes are 
threaded together is one of sensational interest, and is 
boldly put forward to satisfy the intense craving of all 
of us for escape from the daily muddle of life, from 
the thwartings and ‘sorrows and cruel limitations of our 
work-a-day world. Vivien, the heroine, after a uphill 
strurale to live on the one pound a week, the salary paid 
to all her lady-like “assistants” by the business-like Mrs. 
Wardrop, loses her situation, and then by a miraculous 
stroke of fortune, becomes the “companion” of Lady Col- 
wyn, a grim old aristocratic dame, wko lives in princely 
state at her vast country-house at Hawkridge. The heir 
to the Hawkridge domain is the young Earl of Helensburg, 
and the plot of the novel, briefly stated, is the bringing 
together of the proud, penniless girl and the fairy prince, 
a charming debonnair spoilt young man, worshipped by 
all the world as the future Duke of Morecambe. We 
cannot here go into the intricacy of the strokes and coun- 
terstrokes of destiny by which the readers of Viviex, open- 
mouthed and eager as the readers of the Family Herald, 
are led to accept the picturesque improbabilities of the 
situation. It is not life, but there is so much life in it 
that even the greatest stickler for the artistic proprieties 
might pardon the copious use of glue and cardboard, by 
which Mr. Maxwell encloses in one frame a very hetero- 
genous series of living pictures. Some of the figures in 
the story, as the wicked Mr. Claude Stanford, the aristo- 
cratic profligate, who relentlessly pursues Vivien and 
seeks to ruin her, are overdrawn and quite out of focus; 
others, such as the timid young London doctor, Dr. 
Quinlan, and the great specialist, Sir William Baxter, are 
capital character studies. It is rather curious that 
while our author should show so decided a talent for 
lifelike scenes with carefully studied accessories he 
should be able to pass at a bound from the clever 
impressionism of pages 513-520, which describe Lady 
Colwyn’s handling by the great London specialist, to 
the almost comic unreality of the last two pages where 
the duke comes back from the South African War 
and places Vivien “by his side, in the sunlight, on 
the sofa . . in the sunlight, on his throne.” The 
artificial fabric of the story is here rent with a vengeance, 
and the cheap stuffing and manufactured springs are dis- 
closed to the most innocent-minded reader. But, as we 
have hinted, one may be grateful to Mr. Maxwell for his 
insight into human nature and for his fresh and sponta- 
neous talent for setting down varied scenes from the life 
and catching the atmosphere of an environment without 
judging him on too serious a plane of high artistic endea- 
vour. 





NDEX.—The Index of Vol. XI. of THE SPEAKER 
(new series) may be obtained gratis on applica- 
tion to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. Cloth covers for Binding are sup- 
plied at.1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 
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NOTES ON 
DEARER Money. 


It turns out that money is not yet to be quite so 
cheap as many people hoped and expected. Only a 
week or two ago, as it seems, the discount houses 
decided to lower their deposit rates in anticipation of a 
glut of credit. On Monday they met to consider the 
advisability of raising them again, and the step was 
actually taken on Thursday, 1} per cent. on money at 
call and 1} per cent. on deposits at notice being now 
allowed. In most directions some stringency has been 
experienced in the matter of floating credits, but the 
Stock Exchange was lucky in obtaining its usual ad- 
vances in connection with the Settlement on easy 
terms. The banks began by asking 3 per cent., but 
2} per cent. soon. became the general figure, and a fair 
amount was finally placed at 2} per cent. with brokers 
in good credit. For call loans in the market, how- 
ever, rates have mostly been stiffish, 1? to 2} per 
cent. being by no means unusual. Discounts have 
also been fairly maintained, although the continental 
demand for gold has been satisfied for the time being, 
and exchanges have moved in favour of this country. 
Of course preparations are being made for autumn re- 
quirements, which will be heavier than usual in more 
than one quarter, and if the Peace Conference results 
in the termination of the war another Russian loan is 
certain to make its appearance shortly. On the whole, 
therefore, it would not be wise to count on any pro- 
longed spell of ease for the next few months, and it 
would not take much to create real stringency. For- 
tunately the Bank is in a pretty strong position, with a 
reserve of 254 millions, but it should be noticed that 
the ratio to liabilities is only 46? per cent., against 
547 per cent. a year ago, when the amount was 
similar. That, however, is due in a great measure 
to the excessive accumulation of Government de- 
posits, which stand at 11,688,000, against 
46,529,000 last year. And it is evidently in- 
tended to pursue this amazing policy, for notice is 
given that the two millions of Treasury Bills maturing 
on the 27th will be renewed and that a further half 
million of the amount paid off on May 13 will be re- 
issued. What it all means nobody pretends to under- 
stand, and it is useless to discuss the question at 
greater length. 


TRADE AND FINANCE, 


CHEERFUL STocK MARKETS. 


Notwithstanding that the reports from Portsmouth 
(U.S.A.) are nearly all couched in the most pessimistic 
terms, the City determinedly holds to the view that 
peace is as good assettled. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that, for once in a way, the onlookers from a distance 
are able to take a more accurate view of what is going 
on than those on the spot. And really there is no 
earthly reason why they shouldn’t. Many people here 
are in quite as gooda position to know the irreducible 
minimum of Japan’s demands, and the probable ex- 
tent of Russia’s concessions, as the numerous Press 
correspondents in Portsmoutii. Some, doubtless, 
know a great deal more than the best of the latter, 
and they are less likely to be influenced by the stage 
effects introduced by the rival suites of the negotiators 
to further the ends of their respective sides. Whether 
or not this proves to be the case, itis certain that the 
Stock Exchange was never before so completely indif- 
ferent to adverse reports. And the speculative public 
seem to be mostly of the same mind. Business has 
broadened out considerably in several directions, and 
almost the only market which has not benefited is the 
Kaffir Circus. Gilt-edged securities have received a 
good deal of support, and even Home railways, which 
have been sadly neglected for a long time past, in 
spite of the dividend declarations, have displayed more 
life. Foreign Government securities have also been 
good asa rule, although the fact that the Paris Bourse 


was closed for two days naturally had an effect in 
restricting business. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN RAILs. 

These are the sections, however, which have 
attracted most attention, although in both cases prices 
are now at a level which ought to induce caution, 
Yankees on one or two occasions have given a brilliant 
display of the manipulative power of the big houses, 
and it begins to look as though the public on the other 
side were being tempted into the market. It seems 
unquestionable that stocks are very firmly held—too 
firmly, at any rate, for the ‘‘ bears” to dislodge large 
quantities under existing conditions. That simply 
means that the big houses, and the pools, syndicates, 
&c., which follow them, have had to take up most of 
the stock previously thrown out by investors, and that 
they control the bulk ofthe floating supplies. In these 
circumstances it is easy enough to force up prices; 
the trouble will begin when wholesale realisations 
are attempted, unless in the meantime the public 
catch the speculative fever in an aggravated form 
and buy back at high prices the shares they sold ten or 
twenty dollars lower. That is a species of insanity 
which often occurs, and perhaps there is more chance 
of its happening now because everything points to 
another splendid harvest in the States. The corn crop 
is certain to be a bumper one, and wheat, maize, &c., 
will all be good. Consequently the country is assured 
the continuance of prosperous trade and all that follows 
therefrom for some months to come at least, so that 
it may not be very difficult to attract large quantities of 
new money into Wall Street. But it is quite certain 
that prices are already far above intrinsic values, and 
sooner or later they must reach a safer level. In the 
case of South American rails, which are the chief 
favourites here at present, the outlook is more promis- 
ing. Argentinaespecially has been making wonderful 
progress, which is likely to continue for a long time, 
unless it is checked by reckless over-speculation or by 
internal disorders. But it must not be forgotten that 
an enormous appreciation of values has already taken 
place, and the buying has not all been on account of 
real investors. 


DEPRESSED KAFFIRS. 


South African mining shares have taken another 
downward plunge, and the market is in an extremely 
doleful mood. The excuse for the depression this 
week has been disappointment over the Madagascar 
fiasco. The leading Kaffir houses were interested 
in various syndicates engaged in prospecting for gold 
in that island, and the usual gorgeous reports were in 
circulation about the possibilities of the new field. A 
nice gamble has been going on in Syndicate shares, 
and the collapse may have hit some operators rather 
severely. At any rate, other shares were thrown out 
for the ostensible purpose of meeting such losses. But 
the trouble goes much deeper than that, and such 
incidents as the passing of the Wemmer dividend have 
destroyed any inclination the public may have had to 
dabble in the market at the lower prices now ruling. 
The latest stroke of ill-fortune is the destruction of 
the Wolhuter mill by fire, which will cause the sus- 
pension of operations for about a year. Yes, the 
Kaffir market has fallen on evil times, and it will be 


worse before it is better LOMBARD. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAYS AND LONG VACATION. 


TEMPORARY SAFE-KEEPING OF PLATE, 


Jewellery, and Valuables of every description. 


THE CHANCERY LANE 


CHANCERY LANE, SAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides Special Accommodation for Temporary Storage 
of Valuables from 5s. 
SAFES from £1 1s. to £5 5s. per annum. 
STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. to £100 per annum. 


DEPOSIT BANK. 
Deposits received at 24 per cent. compound interest, 
INSPECTION INVITED. , 


Full particulars on application to the Manager, E. VINCENT EVANS, 63 
and 64, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


VACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


Persons leaving their HOMES VACANT, or in charge of 
caretakers, are earnestly desired to provide for the wants of 
their DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning them to a 
lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable starvation and 
cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. Cats are received as 
boarders at the Home for Lost and Starving Dogs, Battersea 
Park-road, S.W.—G. L. DERRIMAN, Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., 
No. 105, Jermyn-street. 
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HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 

Invested Funds ww ssw 255,000,000. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Towards a 
Social Policy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 


CONSTRUCTIVE DOMESTIC REFORM. 


By Various Writers. 


Representing the conclusions of a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. C. R. BUXTON, H. C. FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY, 
J. L. HAMMOND, F. W. HIRST, L. T. HOBHOUSE, J. A. 
HOBSON, C. F. G. MASTERMAN, J. H. MORGAN, and 
VAUGHAN NASH. 





‘“*It is clear that the Liberal Party is going to have a big—perhaps a colessal 
majority. What will it do with that majority? That,I fear, is not so clear. 
We must all welcome, therefore, such a volume as the Speaker Office has pro- 
duced under the title of ‘ Towards a Social Policy.’ It is full of hard thinking 
and solid information, and should be a mine for platform speakers in the coming 
General Election.”—Datty CHRONICLE. 

‘* The book should be in the hand ot everyone who loves his country. It isa 
lucid and comprehensive statement of the causes of the blight that is falling 
upon the race, and of the remedies to be applied."—DatLy News. 

***Towards a Social Policy’ decidedly ‘gives us to think.’ Its authors are 
doing the Liberal Party a notable service.”—WeESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘They (the readers) will find within its hundred and twenty odd pages much 
keen diagnosis of existing evils, much outspoken criticism of the slipshod 
palliatives with which we have hitherto been content to attempt to meet them, 
and many bold suggestions—some very bold indeed—as to the direction in which 
the real remedies are to be found, They may not agree. They cannot fail to 
be interested.”--MorninGc LEADER. 





Crown 8vo, 1s. net; cloth, 2s. 
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‘TRY A PIPE OF MY TOBACCO” 


is a remark constantly made 
by smokers of Player's “Navy” 
Mixture, as with pride and con- 
fidence they introduce to their 
friends the tobacco that has 
given them so much pleasure— 
that has saved them so much 
money, and that has earned for 
them the gratitude of those 
smokers whom they have 
taught to follow their example. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS— 
Mild, 1/8 per 4-lb. tin, and 5d. per oz. 
Medium, 1/6 per 4-Ib. tin, and 44d. per oz. 
The MEDIUM Sirength is the most popular. 
JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham, will forward 


testing samples, post free, to applicants mentioning 
this paper. 
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The Economics of Land Tenure in Georgia. 
Marvin Banks. (P.S. King and Son, 4s.) 

The Socialist Library. Socialism and Society. By J. 
Ramsay Macdonald. (Independent Labour Party, 1s. 6d.) 
The second volume in the series of the Socialist Library, the 
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Positive Science, by Professor Ferri. 

Trade Union and the Law in New York. A Study of Some 
Legal Phases of Labour Organisations. By George Gorham 
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Combination in the Mining Industry: A Study of Concen- 


By Enoch 
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The Cathedrals of England and Wales. First Series. By 
T. Francis Bumpus. (T. Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) This 
volume contains a general introduction and historical and 
critical articles cn Durham, Ely, Lincoln, Salisbury, Worcester 
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illustrations from photographs. 


COUNTRIES AND PLACES. 

The Far East. By Archibald Little. (Clarendon Press, 
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Literary Landmarks of Torquay. Being a Record of its 
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REPRINTS. 
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Wayside and Wocdland Blossoms: a Pocket Guide to 
British Wild Flowers. By Edward Step, F.L.S. (Warne and 


Co., 6s. net.) A new edition, with very wel!-executed illustra- 
tions in colour, 


B.A. 


(Blackie, 8d. 
Edited by H. H. Horton. 


FICTION. 

Publican and Serf. From the Russian of Skitaletz. (Alston 
Rivers, 6d. net.) A translation by J. K. M. Shirazi of a short 
novel by a Russian writer new to English readers. 

The Tenderfoot. By W. J. Sheppard. (John Long, 6s.) 
Contains some good scenes of an explorer’s life in the desolate 
wastes of Central Australia. 

Flashes from Cape Diamonds. By Jack the Connaught 
Ranger. (John Long, 3s. 6d.) These unconventional sketches 
contain some curious information about “the land of gold- 
bugs, would-be gold-bugs, and every other species of bugs.” 

The Ferryman. By Helen Mathers. (Methuen, 6s.) Quite 
worthy of the talent that gave us Comin’ Thro’ the Rye. Miss 
Mathers has lost none of the emotionalism that made her work 
so acceptable to a former generation. There is “a moral 
murderer” in the book who is an admirable type of the libertine 
of fiction. 

Capiain Sheen. By Charles Owen. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 
Captain Sheen is a seaman of great personal force and a heart 
of flint. Mr. Owen uses his local colour from New Zealand 
with considerable skill, and the romance, which is somewhat in 
the style of Zreasure Island, will repay attention. 

The Fortuna Filly. By Howell Scratton. (Ward, Lock, 
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_—- are not made subsidiary to the love interest of his 
tale. 

The Terror by Night. By James Maclaren Cobban. (John 
Long, 6s.) Mr. Cobban is a clever hand at the novel of sensa- 
tional incident. “The connection between the accident to 
Miss Hensiow and the death of young Billiter” will prepare 
He knowing reader for the scenes of breathless interest that 
ollow. 

The Quakeress. By Max Adeler. (Ward, Lock, 6s.) We 
have here the author of Out of the Hurly Burly in serious mood. 
The story deals with moral questions of conscience evoked by 
a Civil War, in which period the author’s scene is 

aid. 

Tommy Carteret. By Justus Miles Forman. (Ward, Lock, 
6s.) A domestic story revolving on the family motto, “ Carteret 
never failed Carteret.” 
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